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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{natituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
WESTMORLAND SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Scholarship for Vocalists, called the Westmorland Scholar- 
ship (in memory of the Karl of Westmorland, the founder of the 
Royal Academy of Music), has been established by subscription, 
and will be contended for annually in December. 

It is open for public competition to female candidates 
between the ages of 18 and 24 years, and is not confined to pupils 
of the Academy. 

The amount of the Scholarship is £10, which will be appro- 
priated towards the cost of a year’s instruction in the Academy. 

The examination will take place in the Academy on Monday, 
the 22nd inst., at 10 o’clock. 

The certificate of birth must be forwarded previous to the 
candidate being allowed to compete for the Scholarship. 

No applications can be received after December the 19th, 

POTTER EXHIBITION. 

The examination for the Potter Exhibition for male students 
of the Royal Academy of Music of two or more years’ standing, 
will also take place on Monday, the 22nd inst., at 12 o’clock. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat ACADEMY OF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


R. HANS VON BULOW.—In compliance 
with a very general desire, Dr. Hans von Bulow has 
consented to give ONE MORE PIANOFORTE RECITAL in 
§8T. JAMES’S HALL, on SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20th, 
assisted by MM. Sainton and Lasserre. 
Nita Gaetano. To commence at three o'clock precisely. Sofa 
stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 33.; Admission, 1s. Tickets may be 
obtained of Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co., 84, New Bond- 
street; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street; Keith, Prowse & Co., 
48, Cheapside ; Hays, Royal Exchange-buildings; Mr. George 
Dolby, 52, New Bond-street ; at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 
——— Piccadilly ; and of Chappell and Co., 50, New 
-street. 











OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor, MR. BARNBY. MONDAY NEXT, DE- 
CEMBER 15th, at 8 o’clock. Bach's CHRISTMAS ORATORIO. 
First time of performance in England. Madame Otto Alvsleben, 
Madame — Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Signor Agnesi. 
Organist, Dr. Stainer. Boxes, £3 3s., £2 10s., and £1 10s. ; 
Stalls, 7s. 6d. and 58. ; Balcony, 3s. m, 1s. Tickets at 


and the Royal Albert Hall. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, a ments for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, 
Portman-square, W. : 





0 CHORAL SOCIETIES.—Just Published, an 
arrangement for Men’s Voices of ‘SCOTS, WHA HAE,” 
and “AULD LANG SYNE,” by H. 8. OAKELEY, Prof. Mus. 
Univ. Edinburgh. 
Woop & Co., Edinburgh and Glasgow. 





M:: W. H. CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 
ts that cation ts be 
Minit. 





ERR REICHARDT’S LATEST SONGS— 
(Composer of ‘‘ Love’s uest,”’ and “ Thou art so ono 
“THE HEART’S MEMORIES”. (Poetry by Tennyson. 


R. Mitts & Sons. 
" a re VOICE. (Poetry by Victor Hugo.) 
. SEY. 
“Two graceful examples of Herr Reichardt's well-known and 
highly-appreciated style.”—‘‘ The Queen.” 


UBERT COCKS and CO.’8 NEW SONGS. 


THE RIDE (in three keys). J.L. Molloy. 4s. each. 
THE BROOK AND T WAVE. J. L. Molloy. 4s. 
LET THE HILLS RESOUND. Brinley Richards. 3s. 
GOD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. Stephen Glover, 3s.; 

Class Copy, Four Voices, for two stam: 
GOD —_ 








THE PRINCE OF WALES. Brinley Richards. 


.T.W 

ONLY A PASSING THOUGHT. Alfred Scott Gatty. 

DEAR ENGLAND. Louis Diehl. 3s. 

COME BACK, MY DREAM. Lynette Foster. 3s. 

CLOUDLAND., Alfred Rosen. 8s. 

SOFTLY AT THY WINDOW. Anne Fricker. 3s. 

THE BLESSING OF FLOWERS. W. T. Wrighton, 8. 
N.B.—All Sheet Music at half-price, post free, in stamps. 

Order of all musicsellers. 


Vocalist, Maile. |* 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH’S 
CHRISTMAS ORATORIO. 


PARTS I. and IL, 
(Embracing the Birth of Christ). 
TRANSLATED AND ADAPTED 
BY 
HELEN F. H. JOHNSTON, 
(Translator of the “ Grosse Passions-Musik,”’) 
FOR THE BACH SOCIETY, 


By whom it was first performed in England, 1861, under the 
direction of 


SIR W. STERNDALE BENNETT, 
AND AFTERWARDS BY THE 
STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
1870, under the direction of 
MR. JOHN HULLAH. 
EDITED AND REVISED FROM THE FULL SCORE BY 
ARTHUR O'LEARY. 





Printap FRoM Ena@raveD PLatas. 


Price in Paper Covers, 2s. nett ; In Cloth Boards, 4s. nett. 
Chorus Parts, 1s, 9d. each. Band Parts can be hired, 





LONDON; 
LAMBORN COCK, 63, NEW BOND STREET. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED. 





BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their several 
questions avd answers, with questions all numbered. 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 





Price 28. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in cloth 8s. 6d. 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes. Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer. 


BY J. F. BURROWES., 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Price 18. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched. 


PAPILLA Sd 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ann CO., 
201, 


REGENT STREET; 


WuHoLgsaLe DeranTMENT: 








London: Sole Cocks and Co., New Bur- 
lingt Publishers, RopERt ’ 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
_ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments, In direct communication with all the 
rincipal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vienna, and Milan, Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





OUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, &c.—The Ad- 
k Vertiser offers her services as Companion to a Lady goin 
abroad. Energetic, agreeable, and with a knowledge ot 
languages. Address, A. Z., care of Mn, Havas, 5, Fyall- 
place, 5.W. 


“AWAKE THEE, 0 ZION!” 


AND 
“SLUMBER, BELOVED,” 
The two Contralto Songs in J. 8. BACH'S 
“CHRISTMAS ORATORIO.” 
Fouro Epirioxs, 
Post Free for 18 stamps each. 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 











“THE DUCK AND THE KANGAROO,” 
No. 7 of SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
THR WORDS BY 
EDWARD LEAR, Esq., 
THE MUSIC BY 
Mrs. J. WORTHINGTON BLISS, 
(Miss Lindsay). 
Post Free for 18 stamps, 
Lamon Cock, 63, New Bond-street, 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC 
BY THE BEST COMPOSERS. 


BSENCE AND RETURN. FRANZ ABT’S 
New Song. ‘One of Franz Abt’s latest and most taking 
compositions.”—“‘ Graphic,” Oct. 25th. 4s, 
Ts ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. By BER- 
THOLD TOURS, This much-admired new song may be 
had in B flat, for soprano or tenor; also in G, for contralto or 
baritone. 4s. 
SMERALDA.—LEVEY’S Popular Song. ‘One 
of the brightest modern compositions of its kind.”— 








“Standard.” The song in D, E, and F, 4s.; for piano, by 
ane 4s; Richards, 4s,; Rochard, 2s, Waltzes by Godfrey, 
8. 


YY FORTH, O GENTLE DOVE. New Song, 
by CLRO PINSUTI. “A very sweet song for soprano, 

meng 9 br all hearts, gentle or simple alike.”"—‘ Queen,” 
ov. . 48, 


IRGINIA GABRIEL’S BEST NEW SONGS, 
WOULD YOU BE A SAILOR’S WIFE? 4s, 
O WILLIE BOY, COME HOME. 4s. 
THE PASSING SHIP. In AandO, 4s. 


OUNOD’S CELEBRATED SONGS ;— 
THE BETTER LAND. Poetry by Mrs. HEMANS., 4s. 
BIONDINA. Canzonetta. 4s. 
OH, THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING, 4a, 
THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 4s. 


I LOVE MY LOVE. By CIRO PINSUTI. 

“Signor Pinsuti has produced acme happier than 
the fresh, brilliant song before us. It is tuneful without being 
Senge and it is accompanied in masterly fashion.”— 
“ Queen, ‘8. 


fPHE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. Song or 

Duet, by W. C. LEVEY. ‘‘The M Month of May “4 
is very simple, but very pleasing, and will be popular,”— 
“Queen,” Nov. 15th, 3s. 

NDER THE MISTLETOE. Juvenile Quad- 

iY Ss lar be pg Py A cg ong SF temas 

ba and very easy; ju e 
A. § Pete illustrated ‘title-page is exce ly good,” —~ 
**Orchestra,” 4s. 


SOLD AT HALF-PRICE, 
LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 








R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE,— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimcntals received 
rom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and mavy of the Cl and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, No V or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozengs, To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemist ip the United 
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J. 'T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch at 
14, HENRIETYA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all By ©. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each Is, postage, I}d. In 
4 Vols , cloth, cach 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 64. each; postage, 8d 

**Amonget the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 

“ Extremely good ; well told.”—Literary Churchman, 
“A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian, 
**Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Chureh Review, 

* An attractive little tale."—Church Times, 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 

* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 

CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 

A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 

from which it is bard to break away until the whole store has 

been examined.” —Guardian, 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship, 18 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

**'The story is most interesting.’"—Church Times. 

“Pretty: pleasantly written.” —Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 

ba, by Poat 5s. Sd. 

“ Well-written, full of useful sugvestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.” —Liferary Churchman. 

* Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. Od. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them, Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.” —G@uardian, 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Fdited by W. J.B. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

“ Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such’explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.” —Church Times. 

3s. G6d., by 


RHINELAND, and ils LEGENDS. 
Post 8, 9d. 
‘Nothing but old familiar etories, But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr, Bennett our readers will expect to see 


them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 


obtrusively.”’—Guardian, 
By Author of 





A COMMON-PLACE STORY. 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3a. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should he! convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
atory will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 


The PILGRIM; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school, Interesting and 
instructive.”—Church Review. 

‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination,”—Church Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
> An Object in Life,” ‘ Our Christian Calling,” &e, 28. ; by 

oat 2a, 2d. 

‘*A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library ."—Guardian, 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s, €d.; by Post 28. 9d. 

‘* A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.”"—Guardian, 

** Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.” —Church Tiines, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 6s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

‘We heartily recommed this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —G@Guardian. 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE, 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader Into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literury Churchman, 

**A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Revicw. 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
separated), each 3s. Gd. ; by Post 38. 10d. 

“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of suund, wholesome teaching.’"—Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throu shout.”—Churchman, 

OUR CHILDHOOD'S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord's Life. By C. A, JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s, Sd. 

* Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc- 
tion will be appreciated.”"—Church Times. > 


_-__ 


Iayes's Catalogue on application, 





J.T, HAYES, LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; ayp 4, 








THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JONN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS 
PIANO OR HARP, 


FOR 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Caamer & Co, have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs, 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mra. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joun Tuomas, 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 





MENRIEITA STREtT, COVENT GARDEN, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





——. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINRZ 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE jy 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the T! 
late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. 7ISO. We 


Or ROME AND NEW ITALY. 3 


SENOLD. Ive ee ne 09 ae. Ant 

HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: ; 
4 p Food an Idle Hour, By J. ASHBY STERRY, 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER cor 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. }y 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By th 
MAURICE DAVIES, D,D. 1 vol. Sve, 14s. —— 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


_ Twelve in America, By R. A. FITZGERALD. Wit 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 


pune EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novd 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 8 vols. 


[HE SQUIRE'S GRANDSON : a Tal 
of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOny 


CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,” “Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols, 


‘A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3 vols, 


NHE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. 4 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 


RES DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


H2; SWEET HOME. By Mus. J. 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 
OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 wls 
LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 


MINSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. ~ 












































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES #® Join 
From £4. 10s. Wybe 

Are Superior to all others of their class. 9 Byrox 








Ay 

GROVER AND BAKER, (0 eas 

150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. a 
r. 0 

Vniv4 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. propa 
Instruction GRATIS. 


Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post fret. 
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ALONE. 





Mingling amongst the pleasure-seeking crowd, 
The rich, the gay, the noble, and the proud, 
Hearing the rippling laugh, the gushing song, 
The ceaseless murmur of the busy throng, 
Listening in sadness to each joyous tone, 

Here in the thoughtless crowd, and yet—alone! 


Asked, with a smile, to join the festive dance, 
How shall I answer? only with a glance ; 
Asked will I sing,—in grave dissent I bow, 
ITomnot; voice and harp are tuneless now! 
Shall I, my harp, awake thy slumbering tone 
To charm the crowd in which I am alone ? 


No, I will touch thee not,—this nervous hand 
Cannot sweep o’er thee at a strange command. 
The sounds I should awake would not be thine, 
The sullen music would be only mine. 

I cannot, strike thy chords, nor wake thy tone 
Here in the crowd, where I am still alone ! 


Alone! and wherefore thus, with friends so near? 
How can I feel alone whilst I am here ? 

Ah, yes! for one is absent, who for long 

Has been to me the star of every throng. 

I miss his smile—I miss his gentle tone— 
Therefore, though in the crowd, I am alone! 


0, hollow world, how vain your poor relief! 

They bring me here, and hope to check my grief, 
They think that music with its pleasant sounds 
Will stifle care, and heal the bleeding wounds. 
For me there is no solace in its tone, 

I heed it not, for I am here—alone! 


Music, ’tis said, can charm the savage breast, 
Can soothe dull care, and bring the weary rest. 
They tell me this, and say that for my grief 
Its dulcet tones must bring a sure relief ; 

Away, vain comfort! hollow is thy tone ! 
Whilst he is absent, I must be alone! 


Nannie Lambgrz. 








PROVINCIAL. 
Mr. R. M. Levey has retired from the Phil. 
harmonic Society, Dublin, in which he held the 
position of leader for many years. 





Messrs. James Bennett and Henry Talbot are 
playing in ‘‘ Othello” at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool, alternating the characters of Othello and 
Tago. 

Mr. Hime announces three concerts at the Phil. 
harmonic Hall, Liverpool, at which the Grenadier 
Guards’ band, conducted by Mr. Dan Godfrey, will 
appear, also Mdme. Sinico and Signor Campobello, 
vocalists. 





On Monday evening next the “ Messiah” will be 
produced in the Ulster Hall, Belfast, by the Musical 
Society of that town. Mr. De Jong’s band is to bo 
inattendance. On Tuesday evening a miscellancous 
concert will be given. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal ‘‘ Dolly Varden” was 
producedon Monday evening, Miss Virginia Wood 
appearing in the double part of Dolly and Meggs. 
Mr. G. Murray Wood took the part of Mr. Chester. 
The play was capitally produced. 





At the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Billington, supported by Miss Ellen Meyrick, 
Miss Blanche Atherton, Miss Lizzie Robson, Mr. 
Wybert and Mons. Loredan, have appeared in 
Byron's drama of “ Chained to the Oar.” 





A movement has been set on foot in Edinburgh 
toenable musical degrees to be conferred by other 
British Universities than Oxford and Cambridge. 
Dr. Oakeley, the professor of music in Edinburgh 
University, has signified his approval of the 
Proposal, 





A thoroughly crowded room and the refusal of 





— 


interest created by Herr von Biilow’'s repeated visits 
to Brighton, and justified the enterprise of Mr. E. 
De Paris in concluding the engagement. The 
second recital was an enormous success. 

Two of the annual Christmas performances of 
the “ Messiah” at Liverpool aro already announced. 
At the Philharmonic Hall the principal singers are 
Miss Wynne, Mrs. Patey, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. 
Perkins. At St. George’s Hall Miss Galloway, Miss 
Julia Elton, Mr. J. H. Pearson and Mr. J. Kneale 
are the soloists. 





The Dublin Vocal Union, Miss Bessio Craig, Miss 
Herbert, Mr. B. M’Gucken and Mr. Grattan Kelly, 
gave an excellent concert on Monday evening at the 
Rotunda, in aid of the Dublin Typographicay 
Benevolent Fund, which was most successful. The 
band of the 17th Lancers, under Herr Hartmann, 
added to the attractions of the program. ’ 





At Mr. D. Saunders’s benefit at the Star Music 
Hall, Liverpool, last week, the program included a 
violin duet by Spohr, performed by Messrs. E. W. 
Thomas and H. C. Cooper, two of our best English 
artists, and a selection from ‘ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” conducted by Mr. Cooper, with Mdme. 
Tonnelier and Mr. J. Busfield as soloists. 





At the Concert Hall, Malvern, on Monday last, 
Mr. Henry Phillips, Mr. D. Ffrench Davis, and Miss 
Ffrench Davis gave a very successful entertainment. 
We may instance a Trink Lied by Mr. Phillips, 
‘I’m Herbst Marshner,” encored ; a grand fantasia 
(harp), Mr. Davis, ‘Sounds from Home” (Aptommas), 
encored; piano and harp, Mr. and Miss Davis, 
“Songs without words” and ‘ Military March” 
(Mendelssohn); and Miss Davis’s solo, ‘* Rondo 
Cappriccioso ” (Mendelssohn), encored. 





The first of a series of ‘‘ Monday” Popular Concerts 
was given at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, on 
Wednesday last week. The artists were Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda, Mr. L. Ries, Mr. Zerbini, Herr 
Daubert (in place of Signor Piatti), and Mr. Charles 
Hallé, all of whom performed in their usual artistic 
style. Two songs were given by Miss Alico 
Fairman, a promising contralto. This young lady 
is a pupil of Mdme. Rudersdorff, and has lately 
returned from a tour in America with that artist. 





Mozart’s “ Nozze di Figaro” recently achieved a 
great success in Dublin. The three leading parts of 
Cherubino, Susanna, and the Countess Almaviva (our 
old friend Rosina of the “ Barbiere’’) fell into the 
hands of Miss Hersee, Miss Blanche Cole, and 
Madame Vaneri. The finale of the last act was a 
specially excellent piece of execution, being sung 
with intelligent sympathy, as well as vocal power, 
The rendering of this finale alone would mark the 
high excellence of Mr. Rosa’s company. The 
orchestra, as usual, was up to the mark—notably in 
the overture and the beautiful ballet music in the 
third act. 





Tho Sarum (Salisbury) Choral Society gave.their 
second concert of the season at the Assembly Rooms 
on Thursday evening, December 4th. The principal 
features of the program were Mendelssohn's (un- 
finished opera) “ Lorely,” Gade’s Cantata ‘‘ Spring's 
Message,” Beethoven’s No. 4 symphony in B flat, 
Rossini’s overture “ Guillaume Tell,” Schumann's 
Chorus of Houris (‘‘ Paradise and the Peri”), 
Wagner's “ Bridal Chorus” (“‘ Lohengrin”), Alard’s 
Fantasia, “Moise,” for violin, The band and 
chorus numbered about 100 performers. Miss Julia 
Wigan was the principal vocalist, Mr. Fletcher solo 
violin and Mr. Aylward conductor. The concert 
was very successful. 





Messrs. Phillipps, Hart and Company, of the 
Compton House Music Warehouse, Liverpool, gave 
two concerts at the Philharmonic Hall in that town 
last week, at which Malle. Carlotta Patti re- 
appeared in Liverpool after many years’ absence. 
She sang Rossini’s ‘Una voce,” Meyerbeer’s 





ission money at the doors testified to the public 





Scotch songs in her usual effective manner, and 
was enthusiastically encored. The other artists 
wero Miss Helene Arnim, Signor Camero, Signor 
Celli, and M. Theodore Ritter, whose brilliant piano- 
forte solos created a sensation: The afternoon 
concert on Saturday was very much hurried through, 
the artists having to appear at Mr. De Jong’s con- 
cert at Manchester the same oyening. 

“Carroll's Choral Society” gave their inaugural 
concert in the Music Hall, Belfast, on Friday evening 
last. There was a numerous and very fashionable 
audience, who were delighted with the manner in 
which the young society performed Mr. J. F. 
Barnett's “ Ancient Mariner.” The soloists were 
Miss Ellen Horne, (soprano) ; Mr. Barton M’Gucken, 
(tenor) ; and a local amateur, Miss Emily Holden, 
(contralto). The choruses were admirably given, 
There was no orchestra, but Mr. Marks, Mus. Bae, 
Oxon., presided at the harmonium, and Mr. George 
Mellor at the pianoforte. Mr. B. Hobson Carroll, 
tho conductor of the society, filled his post with 
efficiency and success. The second part of tho 
concert consisted of a miscellaneous selection. 





A deputation from St. Paul's, headed by Dr. 
Stainer, the organist, has paid a special visit to 
Worcester, for the purpose of hearing the new peal 
of twelve bells which have recently been placed in 
Worcester Cathedral tower, and which have the repute 
of being one of the finest peals in the kingdom 
There is also a set of chimes, and the big bell which 
strikes the hour can be heard at a distance of six 
miles. The Rev. R. Cattley, minor canon of 
Worcester Cathedral, attended the party, and by his 
direction the bells were rung for an hour or two, and 
gave much pleasure to the visitors. It is understood 
to be in contemplation to place a similar peal in one 
of the western towers of St. Paul’s, together with 
chimes anda carillon machine as at Worcester. 





At the Theatre Royal, Dublin, the English version 
of “Il Trovatore” was given by Mr. Carl Rosa's 
Opera Company on Monday evening, with a very 
good cast. Mdme. Vaneri, who is an accomplished 
artist, being Leonora, Miss Franklein, Azucena, Mr. 
Castle, Manrico, with Mr. Aynsley Cook as tho 
Count. Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl” on Tuesday 
attracted a large audience, Miss Rose Herseo being 
a charming Arline. Mr. Castle, as T'haddeus, giving 
both his airs with great effect; Mr. Arthur Stevens 
also receiving a well-merited encore for his rendering 
of ‘*The Heart bowed down,” but it detracts from 
he vocal effect; of the performance to have the air 
given twice asa solo on the Bassel-horn_ before he 
enters. ‘ Satanella” is announced for this evening. 





On Thursday last week Professor Oakeley gave the 
first for the season of his organ recitals in the Music 
Class-room of the Edinburgh University to a large 
auditory, including a considerable number of 
students, who greeted him warmly on his entrance, 
The program, beginning and ending with organ 
music, but consisting also of organ adaptations, 
was as follows :—Organ Concerto, No. 5—Larghetto, 
Allegro, Alla Siciliana, Allegro molto, Handel ; Air— 
“On mighty pens,” “ Creation,” Haydn; Andante, 
string quartet, No. 7, Mozart; Allegretto, from trio 
for pianoforte, violin, and cello, Beethoven; 
Preghiera—(‘‘ Stumme von Portici’’), Auber; Bar- 
carole, pianoforte concerto, No. 4, W. Sterndale 
Bennett; Gavotte, violoncello sonata, No. 6, Bach; 
March, for organ, H. Smart. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties under which the Professor laboured, from 
his recovery being yet by no means complete, he 
played throughout with his usual skill and taste. 





On Saturday evening the annual ballad concert 
of Messrs. J. B. Cramer and Co. took place beneath 
the Pavilion Dome, Brighton, under distinguished 
patronage, and before an audience of exceptional 
numbers and brilliancy. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Santley, Madame Patey, and Miss Edith Wynne 
figured in the program with others. The selection 
was made with tact, and the great singers came 
before their auditors in songs with which their 





“Shadow Song,” a Bolero by Verdi, and several 


names are connected, Mr, Sims Reeves, whose 
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singing was quite up to the mark, sang ‘‘ My Queen,” 
**Come into the garden, Maud,” and Dibdin’s “ Tom 
Bowling.” Mr. Santley sang ‘‘The Erl King” and 
“The Stirrup Cup.’ Madame Patey contributed 
** Caro mio ben”’ and “ Auld Robin Gray ;” and Miss 
Edith Wynne gave L. Diehl’s new ballad “ The 
Scented Clover,” and Blumenthal’s ‘Love the 
Pilgrim.’ Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Frank D’Alquen, and 
Signor Federici also sang; Herr Willem Coenen gave 
some pianoforte solos with great effect; and the violin 
playing of Mr. Sainton in Beethoven's andante and 
variations (Op. 47), was a great featuro of the evening. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a con- 
cert on Tuesday last. The following was the 
program :—Overture, ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Nicolai; Part song, ‘‘Let the hills resound,” Brinley 
Richards ; Duet, ‘ Soffrira nel pianto ” (Donizetti), 
Malle. Alwina Valleria and Signor Massini; Duet, 
pianoforte and violin, ‘‘ Les Huguenots” (Thalberg 
and De Beriot), Mdme. Carreno-Sauret and Mons. 
Sauret; Scena, ‘‘ Abraham’s Request’ (Gounod), 
Signor Gustave Garcia; Aria, ‘‘ Roberto tu’ che 
adoro’? (Meyerbeer), Mdlle. Valleria; Concerto 
Pianoforte in E flat (Beethoven), Mdme. Carreno- 
Sauret; Overture, ‘ Fidelio,” Beethoven; Song, 
‘*Se vendicata” (Meyerbeer), Signor Massini; Solo 
violin, ‘‘The witches” (Paganini), Mons. Emile 
Sauret; Songs, ‘Serenade’ (Schubert), “Star of 
Eve” (Wagner), Signor Gustave Garcia; Solo 
Pianoforte (Beethoven and Rubinstein), Mdme. 
Carreno-Sauret; Aria, “O luce di quest’ anima” 
(Donizetti), Mdlle, Valleria; Part song, ‘ A Christ- 
mas carol,” E. Silas; Procession March, A. 8. 
Sullivan. Conductor Sir Julius Benedict. 


Two performances of J. 8. Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio were given at Christ Church, Oxford by the 
Choirs of Christ Church, New College, and Magdalen 
Chapel Choirs, assisted by several members of the 
University, on Tuesday,and Thursday, the 2nd and 
4th of December, which in every respect’ must be re- 
garded as most satisfactory. At noon on Thursday, 
after an introductory voluntary by the organist of 
New College (Mr. 'Taylor), the service was commenced 
by a short form of prayer selected from the daily 
service, and so arranged that, in some measure, the 
Oratorio took the place of the anthem. Before the 
commencement of the Christmas music Mr. Taylor 
resigned his seat at the organ to the organist of 
Magdalen (Mr. Parret), who accompanied the Oratorio 
throughout in a masterly manner. In the opening 
chorus ‘Christians, be joyful,” the manner in which 
the boys attacked the somewhat difficult second 
subject, and the accuracy with which they took the 
high notes (as indeed the whole of the soprano part 
is rather high), were deserving of high praise. The 
part of the Evangelist, by whom the story of the 
Incarnation is told, was well sustained by Mr. Robson 
of the cathedral choir. The grand chorale, ‘“‘ How 
shall I fitly meet thee ?”’ and, in fact, the whole of 
the chorale music, was sung in most excellent style, 
the marks of light and shade being most carefully 
attended to, and the performance being free alike 
from hurry and dragging. It may be doubted 
whether any part of the musio will have done more 
towards educating the musical taste of the congrega- 
tion, considering its nature, than the performance 
of these chorales. The grand bass aria “ Lord 
Almighty” was finely sung by Mr. R. Macan, tutor 
of Christchurch, who most ably rendered the whole 
of the bass music. Tho choruses ‘ Glory to God in 
the highest,” ‘* Glory be to God Almighty,” ““ Come 
and thank Him,” “ Lord, when our haughty foes,” 
and ‘‘ Hear, King of Angels,” with the exception of 
a trifling uncertainty inthe latter, were performed 
with that clearness and precision which the music of 
Bach so especially requires, notably in the case of 
the elaborate fugal chorus, “ Glory in the highest.” 
If it were not invidious to particularize where all 
was so good, we should certainly award the palm to 
the performance of the beautiful alto aria, “ Sleep, 
my beloved,’ and the chorale, “Tis right that 
angels,” with its delicate reminiscence of the previous 
air in the accompaniment, and to the soprano air, 
‘Ah, my Saviour,” which was very acourately rendered 
by Master Donaldson. The service was concluded 
by the benediction, and Mr. Taylor, having resumed 





his seat at the organ, most appropriately terminated 
the musical part of the service by playing a toccata 
and fugue of J. S. Bach. We must not omit to 
notice the unremitting exertions of Dr. Corfe, the 
Choragus of the University, to which much of the 
success of these performances was due. 





‘CONCERTS. 





Last Saturday the Crystal Palace concert was an 
anniversary celebration of the death of Mozart, 
in accordance with which the program was. largely 
composed of the works of that genius. 





Overture, ‘‘ La Vilanella Rapita” (1779) .....- Mozart 
Canzonetta, “ Quando miro” ........+++++++. Mozart. 
Pianoforte Concerto in E flat (1785) .........+ Mozart 
Aria, “ Zaida ” ......cecesccecscerccceccesces Mozart 
Symphony in G minor (1788) ......s+e+ se sees Mozart 
Aria “Robert toi qui j'aime” (‘Robert 1 
Diablo” 2. co cccccccscccccsenceceees ++» Meyerbeer. 
Songs /a,) ‘Der Doppelgiinger” ... Schubert. 
(b), ** Allniichtlichen Traume”’ ... ... Schumann. 
(c), “Neue Liebe,” (Miss Sterling, accom- 
panied by Miss Zimmermann) ......-... Mendelssohn. 
“ Ouvortura di Ballo” ....ccccsccccccccceoce Sullivan, 


The G minor Symphony is a mighty work which 
exacted all the care and intelligence of Mr. Manns’s 
able orchestra; but as a matter of fact it was ad- 
mirably performed. Mozart's pianoforte concerto 
received interpretation from Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann, who introduced some of her own cadenzas 
calculated to exhibit her skillin manipulation. Her 
execution was warmly recognised, and sho was 
recalled to receive the compliments. Malle. St. Alba 
sang the aria “ In accenti di lamenti,” but her own 
accents were impaired by nervousness. Miss Sterling, 
however, was fortunate in the ‘‘ Quando miro”’ and 
subsequent songs by Schubert, Schnmann and Men- 
delssohn. This lady’s intelligence of reading is 
conveyed through the medium of a sympathetic 
mezzo-soprano voice. Schubert's ‘‘ Doppelgiinger” 
is the weird story of a lover mourning over his true- 
love’s grave and seeing his own double serenading 
the lady’s casement as in old time. The overture 
by Mr. Sullivan came as a bright and inspiriting 


composition was well appreciated. To-morrow’s 
concert—the last of this year—will bo signalised by 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony and Von Bilow’s per- 
formance of Liszt’s E flat concerto. 

The afternoon performances of Dr. v. Biilow were 
continued on Wednesday last; and this great 
pianist gave to his increasing admirers in St. 
James’s Hall an interpretation of as varied and 
instructive a program as could be well conceived. 
As on previous occasions the selection of pieces was 
of an historical character: every legitimate school 
for the piano was represented. Beethoven in his 
Fantasia, Op. 27 and the thirty-two variations in C 
minor, Op. 36; Schubert in his A major Sonata; 
Chopin in Notturno, Mazurkas, and Chant Polon- 
aise; Liszt in his Cantique @Amour, Gondoliera, 
and Tarantella ; and Brahms and Reinberger in their 
concert pieces. Von Biilow stands before the 
musical public of Europe as a commentator on this 
high class music, and as a Rector of schools, 
pointing out the best modes of their performance. 
His technique is magnificent, and his poetical tem. 
perament enchanting. His feeling changes with 
his music, and he becomes solely intent on doing 
full justice to the cemposer. Hearing him is like 
renewing or reviving the days when the wealth of 
piano playing was enormous. So long as Von 
Biilow is a public performer, Chopin cannot be said 
to have passed away, and none but Biilow so por- 
trays the great artistic gifts of the noble Polish 
pianist. To the lovers of the classical, the Beet- 
hoven variations were of chief importance; to the 
admirers of pianoforte music, pure and simple, the 
Liszt music was the greatest treat. Here all the 
essentialities of the perfect artist on the instrument 
had full exhibition, and the play wi# beyond all 
praise. There is freshness amd vitality about both 
Brahms and Reinberger ; the Scherzo of the former 
in Von Biilow’s hands proved a real gem, and of the 
three movements by the latter the little Toccata 
proved a beauty. These two composers are worthily 
adding to the musical literature of the time. Von 
Biilow was received with that hearty applause which 
attends acknowledged (may we say) virtuosity, and 





this applause again and again culminated to enthu- 


close to the proceedings ; and this pleasant fanciful, 


siam. He is announced to appear in one more (and 
extra) recital. The Hall was fuller than ever, 


The Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden close] 
on Saturday with the benefit of M. Riviére, in whogs 
honour there was a sort of combination of conductors, 
Sir Julius Benedict conducted the performance of hig 
new wedding march, “ Alfred and Marie,” written jy 
honour of the approaching nuptials of the Duke of 
Edinburgh and the Princess Marie of Russia—, 
bright and well-written work, which will become 
widely popular. Mr. Clay conducted his chorus, 
“ The Flag of Our Ancestors,” which was loudly 
applauded; and M. Hervé conducted his own overture 
to ** Chilperic.” The principal vocalists were Miss 
Sterling, Mdlle. Cornelie D’Anka, whose improye. 
ment is quite remarkable, Miss Pratt, Miss Enriquez, 
Mdlle. Bundsen, and Madame Corani. M. Viottj 
Collins made a great success in Sivori’s “ Carnaval 
de Cuba.” Sir Julius Benedict’s clever young pupils, 
the Misses Molyneux, played in first-rate style a piano. 
forte duet by Mr. F. H. Cowen, and Mr. Levy played 
with his usual success. There was an attendance 
of something close on six thousand people. These 
concerts have been numerously attended throughout 
the series. Their qualities have been of a mixed 
character, the vulgar and claptrap mixing with 
contribution of a high class furnished by our best 
composers. Such sacrifices are unavoidable in 
bidding for the patronage of the crowd; and it is 
perhaps only by these means that a certain numerous 
class of people can be induced to accept a taste of the 
better class of music, taking it as a physic dose, 
between draughts of peppermint. 


The Monday Popular Concert of the week brought 
forward only one piece hitherto unplayed at these 
concerts—namely Schumann’s Pianoforte Trio, (Op. 
80,) which was introduced by MM. Hans von Biilow, 
Sainton, and Piatti. This isa gayer and brighter 
composition than the most characteristic of Schu- 
mann’s works. The four movements are named 
‘‘Sehr lebhaft,’? ‘Nach innigem Ausdruck,” “In 
miissiger Bewegung,” and ‘“ Nicht zu rasch,” and of 
these the second and fourth are the most impressive. 
The melody of the second movement judiciously 
divided among the three instruments, is its principal 
feature, and animation and briskness are the pro- 
minent characteristics of the finale. Rendered with 
great completeness by the executants Schumann's 
trio achieved a complete success. Dr. von Biilow 
also played Bach’s difficult fantasia in D minor with 
consummate ease; was twice recalled, and finally 
compelled to accept an encore, which he did under 
good-humoured protest. M. Sainton led the quartet 
—Mendelssohn No. 2, (Op. 44,) with his accustomed 
ability. The scherzo was, as usual, encored and re 
peated. Mr. Sims Reeves sang ‘ Adelaida” in a 
magnificent voice, also giving Mariani’s ‘‘ Una Rosa 
in Cimitero,” and Mendelssohn's Jaglied, ‘‘ While 
merrily once riding.” Mr. Zerbini was the accom- 
panist. 

Mr. Henry Holmes’s Musical Evenings keep up 
their well won ‘prestige. Mendelssohn’s quartet in 
E flat (Op. 44), Schubert’s duet in A (Op. 162) for 
pianoforte and violin, and Mozart’s quintet in 0 
(No. 2) were the concerted works at last week's 
performance, and Sig. Pezze introduced a capital 
rendering of Boccherini’s violoncello sonata in @ 
major. Mr. Crowther Alwyn and Mr. Holmes were 
the able exponents of the Schubert duet; Mr. Walter 
Macfarren was the able pianist, and a couple of his 
own songs were sung with great success by Miss 
Rebecca Jewell. These vocal compositions are ¢x- 
ceedingly tasteful and effective. The quartet was 
made up with the co-operation of Messrs F. Folkes, 
Burnett and Hann. Mr. Holmes’s last ‘ evening” 
takes place next Wednesday. 








Nor rar Bentxv.—We were sitting beside an old 
gentleman once, in Newark, New Jersey, at a concert 
given-by the great pianist, William Mason. Mason 
had just finished a magnificent duet for two pianos, 
with one of his pet pupils, young James Brown. 
“ Well,” says the old gent, ‘that Brown must be 
a mighty fine player ; for they say that Mason is the 
best in the country, and here they played a long 
piece—as much as twenty pages—and Brown di 
come out hardly a second behind. If he can keep UP 





that close, he’ll beat soon.” —Boston Folio. 
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THEATRES. 





“La Belle Affaire,” a three-act French comedy by 
M. Edouard Cadol, is like its predecessors at the 
Holborn, a piece lacking subtlety of intrigue and 
relying upon the intellectual analysis of character, 
or rather, the presentation of certain phases of cha- 
racter. ‘La Belle Affaire” means in English idiom 
« The Good Match,” and the play is the history of a 
mother-in-law. Mdme. Langelois has effected her 
daughter’s marriage with a nobleman, the Baron 
Georges de Bliac; and her arrogance in the ménage 
has the result of provoking serious disagreement 
between the young couple. Mdme. Langelois rules 
her own husband with a rod of iron, and she counts 
onanother subject in her son-in-law. But the Baron 
has a will of his own, and finding his wife disposed 
to rebel against his wishes and to commit frivolous 
acts, instigated by her mother, he decides on sepa- 
rating himself from Martha and going to America for 
ashort period. First however he calls out a certain 
man of fashion who is in the social conspiracy against 
him; but the duel does not come off; for the other 
isacoward. The wife is dismayed at the thought of 
separation, and seeks to be reconciled to her husband, 
and failing assistance from the mother, she suddenly 
finds it in her other parent, the submissive M. 
Langelois. That nonentity wakes up and asserts 
himself, and his assumption of marital dignity is one 
ofthe surprises of the piece. The young married 
folks are reconciled; the Baron finds his wife still 
loving and not so blameable as he fancied, and the 
mother-in-law is sent to the right-about. There is 
a subsidiary love affair in the piece; and altogether 
the comedy is a pleasant one, though not very strong. 
Langelois the father is well acted by M. Schey, who 
gets much humour out of the part. M. Bilbaut 
plays the Baron in a very delicate and refined 
manner: his poses and his points are all admirable. 
Mdme. Emma Puget is the, mother-in-law to the 
life; the extreme naturalness of the part made it a 
finished portraiture. Mdlle. Duplessy makes a sym- 
pathetic Martha; and a small part, the Baron’s 
sister, is enacted with great force and tenderness by 
Malle. Tholer. M. Perier is also excellent in the 
part of a friend, and with MM. Lecourt, Leprevost, 
Merville and Simon contributes to the success of the 
piece. We have also had a couple of amusing one- 
act plays, namely ‘* En Wagon,” and “ Le Tattersall 
brule.” ; 

Mr. John Oxenford’s drama of ‘ The Porter's 
Knot,” once associated with Robson’s pathos and 
comic power, has been revived at the OpGra Comique 
for the behoof of Mr. Craven. This actor has sat at 
the feet of Rébson and remembers much of his 
method; not that he is an imitator, but he inherits 
something of the special aptitude of the old actor, 
His Sampson Burr is about as satisfactory as the 
part could be presented nowadays—earnest and 
effective, and only slightly marred with the actor’s 
habitual hardness. Mr. Belford is once more pro- 
vided with a part which suits him completely; and 
no more typical Stephen Scatter could be desired. 
Miss Marlborough played Mrs. Burr, and Miss 
Constance Brabant, a débutante, made a good effect 
in Alice. Mr. Crouch was the scapegrace; and in 
the part of Smoothly Smirk the character-acting of 
Mr. R. Barker deserves special commendation. The 
extravaganza of ‘ Little Tom Tug” concludes the 
entertainments merrily. Next Monday and Tuesday 
will be devoted to the benefit of Mr. Hingston; and 
4 varied program will be supported by Mr. H. J. 
Byron, who will act in a scene from his own drama 
of “ Blow for Blow;” Mr. H. J. Montague, who 
appears in the comedietta of ‘‘ Faint Heart never 
Won Fair Lady;” and Messrs. James and Thorne, 
the lessees of the Vaudeville Theatre; while a 
supplementary concert is contributed by the popular 
“Moore and Burgess Minstrels,” from St. James’s 
Hall. 

The reopening of Hengler’s Circus in Argyll Street 
is an event for the juveniles and a harbinger for 
Christmas. Mr. Charles Hengler this time is ex- 
ceedingly rich in equestrian force. On Saturday 
when the cireus once more unclosed its doors, various 
feats of horsemanship, all more or less daring and 
graceful, were performed during the first part by 
Mille, Alice, Malle. Aguzzi, M, Louis Francisco, 








place last Christmas. 
cluded the introduction of two splendid Hanoverian 
horses, Musjed and Orlando, by Miss Jenny Hengler; 
some well executed gymnastic feats by the three 
brothers Leopold ; a Scarf Dance, ridden instead of 
danced by Mr. Cooke and four ladies; dexterous 
leaping acts by Mdme. Holland and Mr. John Henry 
Cooke; and, as conclusion, an amusing scene, ‘* The 
Clown’s Body Guard,” headed by Sandy and sup- 
ported by several members of the company. The 
house was filled to overflowing. At Christmas Mr. 
Hengler promises us a spectacle on the legend of 
‘* Cinderella,’ which is to be duly sumptuous. 
Deprived of the stimulus of opposition, the success 
of political caricature on the stage is fast wearing 
itself out; and afew more such futile parodies as 
“In the Clouds ; a Legend of Utopia” will kill it 
utterly. ‘In the Clouds” is an extravaganza by Mr. 
Gilbert A Beckett, one of the authors of the ‘* Happy 
Land,” and the new piece has been brought out at 
the Alexandra Theatre in Camden Town. Here 
again we have the familiar makes-up, Mr. Bright 
and the Duke of Cambridge being the personages 
caricatured. But no wit or satirical appositeness 
atones for the liberty taken: the piece is thoroughly 
pointless, the dialogue stupid, the plot without inte- 
rest, and when we add that it is feebly acted (the 
exception of praise being made in favour of Miss 
Alice Barth, who sings excellently and acts with 
great taste, the doom of this last of the political pa- 
rodies seems complete. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Mark Twain has resumed his lecturing at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, his subject this time being 
“ Roughing it on the Silver Frontier.” The locality 
alluded to is in the State of Nevada. Mark Twain 
told his hearers that he had himself inhabited the 
Nevada country years ago; and that he found it to 
be a country teeming with small-pox, starvation, and 
everything calculated to make life beautiful and 
desirable. There were cities there to be sure—very 
many cities, since every place was called a city which 
boasted a population of over one man. The country 
was inhabited when he was there by editors and 
thieves, blacklegs and lawyers, carters, miners, 
gamblers, and characters of that sort. On his journey 
he assisted at a Mormon marriage, but did not wait 
to see it all finished. They were very fond of card 
playing in Nevada. Their game was ‘“ Seven up,” 
and he joined in; but he was sorry he did, for card 
playing was very sinful unless you won money at it. 
But though a place for gamblers he would not advise 
hunters to go there. The veriest Nimrod might 
scour the plains without finding anything to kill— 
unless he could shoot witha telescope. The climate 
in the region of some of the lakes was, however, so 
invigorating that it was an absolute cure for the 
furthest gone consumpfive patients; in witness 
whereof the lecturer instanced the case ofa friend of 
his who came into the country in such a reduced 
state that his ribs were like those of an umbrella, 
touching the body nowhere ; but he had not inhaled 
the lake breezes long before his clothes fitted him 
like a blister. This however was the Sierra Nevada, 
but the surrounding country was a desert. There is 
no vegetation in those happy valleys, and fodder is 
such a dainty that hay has sometimes to be brought 
there from California, and paid for at the rate of 
£200 a ton. There were, it was true, several little 
rivers in the country, of such resources that a thirsty 
man could drink one of them dry, supposing him to 
have the capacity. Not one of those streams ever 
made its way, as other streams usually did, to the 
sea, but was swallowed up in those mysterious 
abounding lakes that have no visible outlet. The 
zephyrs of the country were trade winds on land, 
which, when on business, became hurricanes, and 
carried ih their course sand go fine that it found its 
way everywhere, and drew blood from the lips and 
nostrils. During eleven months of the year no rain 
fell, but when in the twelfth month it did fall great 








was the fall thereof. This delightful clime was not 


Herr Oscar, Mr. A. Bell, and Mr. C. Hengler, whilo| 
the proceedings were amusingly diversified by * Little 
Sandy "—a great favourite with the patrons of the | 
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guilty of the weakness of twilight, or evening dews, 
but enjoyed a sharp bitter winter and a blistering 


| Summer, and during the latter season the 6000 
The rest of the program in- | 


Indians who scoured the plains regaled them- 
selves upon the delicate diet of grasshoppers. Mark 
Twain concluded by deprecating English emigration 
on any large scale to the lovely country. His lecture 
was altogether sui generis—a wonderful mixture of 
eloquence, nonsense, and ironical humour. 








“THE MAIN CHANCE.” 





A new comedy, entitled “ The Main Chance,” the 
| authorship of which is at present kept a profound 
secret, was introduced to the public on the boards of 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, on Saturday 
evening. Abounding in happy situations and epi- 
grammatic expressions, the piece contains really two 
plots, which the author has not endeavoured to 
entwine, and” they remain as distinct at the fall of 
the curtain as they have been during the two acts. 
Mr. Egomet is a parsimonious old bachelor, 
inanimate to pleasure or amusement, with his eye 
well open to the “ main chance " which shall benefit 
his pocket. He has a sailor nephew, Walter 
Mansfield, and a schoolgirl ward, Cissy Vane, who 
has not an idea above holidays, novels, and sugar- 
plums. In one of the plots the nephew returns to 
Liverpool (for the piece is localised), expecting to 
claim Cissy Vane as his wife; but previously, in a 
foreign country, he has at great self-sacrifice rescued 
Norman Dart from the ravages of the yellow fever, 
and on reaching England he finds that by an intrigue 
between Dart pére and his uncle, Cissy is already 
betrothed to Dart fils. The younger Dart, however, 
on discovering the previous attachment between the 
two, heroically offers to relinquish his betrothed to 
him to whom he owes so much, but the other as 
heroically declines to separate the affianced pair, and 
the uncle is already debating whether he shal! not 
secure his ward’s hand for himself, when matters are 
amicably, and at the same time very suddenly, 
arranged by Mrs. Florence Lethbridge a young 
widow, daughter of Mr. Dart, avowing her love of the 
young sailor, who,,apparently without any great 
remorse, accepts the love so spontaneously offered, 
while young Dart retains Cissy. The other plot is 
infinitely more amusing. Egomet, with a Mr. 
Keenie Pyke, excite the apprehensions of a Dr. Lamb 
by the information that a slaughter house company 
are about to erect their abattoir opposite to his house 
at West Derby, well aware that upon the plans of a 
railway scheme Dr. Lamb's house and garden are 
destined as the site of a railway station. The doctor, 
horrified at the prospect of a slaughter house in 
immediate proximity to his house, readily accepts 
the offer of a handsome sum for the property. The 
railway company, however, abandon or divert their 
project, and the two worthies find themselves in 
possession of a ‘white elephant,” for which they 
have paid twice its worth. The doctor, as it turns 
out, has as keen an eye to the “main chance” as 
themselves, and declines to repossess himself of his 
property even at a less sum than the purchase money, 
and so the piece ends. Mr. Hall’s excellent por- 
trayal of the old bachelor is sufficient in itself to 
popularise the piece, and Mr. Marshall, as usual, 
played Keenie Pyke with care and finish. Mr, 
Ashley’s character (the sailor) is below his capa- 
bilities, and Miss Claremont, as the insouciante 
schoolgirl, may improve her rendering of tho 
character. Miss Cowell is an earnest Mrs. Lethbridge. 
There was a good house, whose call for the author 
was not successful. Mr. Ashley is to be compli- 
mented for the manner in which the piece has been 
put upon the stage. 














“SEEING THE WORLD.” 


Under this title a new comedy in three acts has 
been successfully produced in Leeds by Mr. Richard 
Younge’s company. The author is Mr. Edward J. 
Goodman, a journalist who havihg a local reputa- 
tion, is likely to be wider known in the metropolitan 
world; for he has left Yorkshire for an editorial 
position in town, His new comedy appears from 
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all accounts to be a bright and sparkling production. 
The story is not complicated, but moves round two 
pairs of lovers, ono of the aspirants being a baronet’s 
son, and another a young gentleman who has passed 
through successive stages of going to the dogs until 
he arrives at being a groom. He is in fact servant 
to the first-named lover, and even dares to aspire to 
his sister. There is a wicked Major whose schemes 
for vitiating Arthur threaten up to a point to 
prosper. He gets him away from the parental 
country seat, and the two proceed to London, for 
the purpose of the young man ‘the 
world.” s of seeing the world proves a 
vastly expensive one to Arthur, notwithstanding the 
intervention on several occasions of the faithful 
servant ; and the upshot is that the young heir finds 
himself compromised to the exent of £10,000, for 
which the Major holds his bills. But a deus ex 
machina turns up in the irrepressible groom, who 
now comes forward in his true colours, having just 
stopped into an inheritance. 


showing 


This procs 


Reassuming his posi- 
tion in society, he confronts and defeats the rascally 
Major and wrests from him the bills which he had 
fraudulently obtained from Arthur; and that young 
fraduate in worldly lore is enabled to marry his own 
love, and to bestow 
friend. 


his sister’s hand upon his 
We merely indicate the outline of the plot, 
which is composed of various entertaining little 


scenes and complications. Tho characters include 


preserved under a glass cover. After dining with 
this very eminent physician, director of the great 
hospitals, he adjourned to his study, uncovered the 
skull, and explained to me a slight deficiency in the 
bony substance of the nasal organ, the seat of 
disease which had given so much pain, and caused 
so much irritation to the venerable Haydn during 
the latter part of his life. How the doctor gained 
possession of his precious relic I did not venture 
to inquire, but nothing would induce him to part 
with it. The vocalist Rokitanzky, whose splendid 
bass voice delighted me in ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,’’ mentioned 
in a former letter, is the son of the above physician, 
and was educated for the medical profession. 


J. Evua. 











MR. PAUER’S LECTURES. 





The third and concluding lecture of the first series 
was given on Saturday last at the South Kensington 
Museum. Mr. Pauer commenced the subject— 
Dance Music—with a few remarks on the influence 
it has had, and the fascination of its great rhyth- 
mical life. He then gave a short history of the Suite 
and its constituents the old dances—the Allemande 
—Courante—Bourrée, &c., &c. The Allemande—of 
German origin as its name implies—is played in 
moderately quick time, and ought to express cheer- 





besides the five mentioned, the baronet, father to 
Arthur, and an old lady, mother to Lucy, Arthur's 


fiancée, and tho various personages are sketched | characteristics of the latter composition. 
A | Bourrée originated in Spain, and is more fluent 
| . . 

ithan the Gavotte, with a certain nonchalance and 


with a good deal of truthful skill and humour. 
point of coincidence is made at the opening and the 
close of the play. 
word spoken is the * Yes” of courtship, which seals 
the fate of the first pair of lovers; and “ Yes” is 
the word which ends the piece, though it passes 
from another lady now, and unites the second pair. 
The comedy was warmly applauded, and the author 
called, and subsequent nights have confirmed the 
good nugury. Some careful and clever acting on 
the part of Mr. Younge’s company bore due part 
in the succesful issue. 





MUSICAL RAMBLE (IV).—1873. 





At my last visit to the library of the Conservatoire 
in Vienna, 1866, the late blind King of Hanover, 
then residing near the city, feeling interested in 
knowing its valuable contents, was being conducted 
throughout by the secretary, and admission was 
denied to strangers. In the present new, spacious, 
and classified library, under the care of the obliging 
and well-instructed librarian, Mr. Pohl, the strangers’ 
book contained numerous signatures of visitors 
during the Exhibition who had examined the rare 
interesting autographs and relics of musical genius 
in that institution. Were Mr. Pohl to publish an 
historical analysis of the various contents of the 
glass cases he showed me, the musical world would 
be under an everlasting obligation to him; nor do 
I know any musical editor more competent for the 
task. Having in my possession so many prints and 
busts of the great musical triad—Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, I felt interested to ascertain the 
most authentic likenesses. At the Mozarteum in 
Salzburg, including the fengraving of my portrait 
of Mozart by Battone in 1870, the collection is 
complete of originals and engravings of the Mozart 
family, and of Wolfgang, from the age of six until 
the year of his death. Of Beethoven there are but 
few portraits of him that are considered good 
likenesses. Mr. Pohl showed me three: one a 
mask, the other a drawing of him after death, and 
a third, the best resemblance of the living master. 
By direction of Mr. Pohl I procured photographs of 
these in Vienna, and am very proud of their posses- 
sion. As to Haydn I had a still more interesting 
relic to view. It is well known that on disinterring 
the body to remove it to the cemetery of Leichenhof, 
it was found minus its head. The officiating priest 
refused performing any funeral rites over the 
mutilated remains. A skull was found, and the 
scruples of the priest were thus satisfied, The 
original head of Haydn is in possession of the 
eminent pathologist, Doctor Rokitanzky, carefully 





When the curtain rises, the first |}ease of manner. 


ful contentment; it always precedes the Courante 
(running), lively tenderness and grace being the 
The 


The Gavotte, originally French, 
was used mostly in theatrical, seldom in social life. 


| Bach’s Gayottes are excellent models of this com- 


position and have attained universal popularity. 
The Sarabande is of Spanish origin. Shakespeare 
speaks of it as ‘‘ a measure full of stateliness and 
ancienty.” The Gigue of which there are several 


well known. Mr. Pauer mentioned many other 
ancient dances, the Browle—Chaconne— Minuet 
(which in the last century was the dance best known 
in England and is so full of courtly stateliness) 
—the Passacaglio—Pavano (peacock) —Passepied— 
Siciliano, &c., and gave some delightful illustrations 
from the works of Bach, Handel and Couperin. 
The second part of the lecture was entirely devoted 
to the national dances of Europe, of which Mr. 
Pauer gaye an animated description with many 
illustrations. 

The dance expresses, like all other arts, the spirit 
of the time. The earlier dances were meaningless, 
and although quaint and humorous, lacked the 
warmth and brilliancy of more modern times; there 
was too much stiffness and etiquette, until Weber 
struck the right chord and imparted character and 
feeling. Mr. Pauer cited the well known * Invita- 
tion a la Valse,”—a most charming little musical 
romance. This composition, Mr. Pauer said, did 
much for the waltz; and with all its charm of 
cheerfulness there is a tinge of the melancholy 
which so often attends pleasure. In his summary 
Mr. Pauer quoted the three kinds of music—Vocal, 
Instrumental, and Dance Music—as expressing feel- 
ing, intellect, and gaiety; and as thus forming a 
very important element in our happiness. 











Testimonra, to Mr. G. A. Macrarnnen.—The 
name of Mr. Arthur Sullivan was omitted from the 
list of professors of the Royal Academy [of Music 
who had signed the above. Mr. Sullivan’s name 
appears in due course as ‘‘ Professor of Harmony 
and Composition, and of Reading from Score and 
Figured Bass.” 





Witn tus Risk @Reat, and the remedy simple, who is 
justified in neglecting defence against epidemics, which not only 
work dismal havoc in close streets and crowded quarters, but 
boldly intrude into higher circles? Holloway’s medicaments 
boldly face the evils they profess to remedy; local relief and 
general purification progress together ; the diseased portion is 
eured—the foul whole is cleansed, Holloway’s Ointment rubbed 
on the throat and chest also exercises the most beneficial 
influence over sore throats, diphtheria, and cough, whether 
resulting from catarrh, asthma, or bronchitis. This unguent is 
equally potent in preventing or arresting the worst results of 
chicken-pox, small-pox, measles, scarlatina, whoeping —- 
and many other ailments attacking infants, and endangering 


kinds—English, Spanish, Canaries, and Italian—is7 


REVIEWS. 





The English Gipsies and their Language. By 
Cuantes G. Letanp. London: Triibner and Co, 
1873. 

We lately had to notice the author of the Hans 
Breitmann poems as a traveller and descriptiyg 
writer: he now comes before us as an ethnologist, 
His last work is a half-philosophieal, half-anecdota} 
book about gipsies, with some speculations into 
their origin, and some examples of Rommany which 
are at all events amusing. Mr. Leland follows iy 
the wake of George Borrow who wrote “‘ Rommany 
Rye” and “Lavengro,” and of George Crabbe of 
Southampton who interested himself greatly in the 
spiritual welfare of gipsies. Like Borrow and other 
investigators into the subject, including one or two 
German students, Mr. Leland assigns a Hindu 
origin to these wanderers, with their small wiry 
form, short face, sharp white teeth and bright glance 
—all traits suggesting the Indo-Aryan stock. The 
Egyptian type is dull, slow and heavy-eyed, and 
so comparatively is the Jewish, though tradition has 
apportioned the parentage of the gipsies to Egypt, 
and also to the ten tribes of Israel scattered from 
their brethren of Judah. In the dialect of the 
gipsies unto the present day, numerous Hindu 
expressions are preserved—often in a corrupted form, 
There is for example the well-known name of Nauteli- 
girls, the Hindu dancers. Nachna in Hindustani 
means to dance, while the Nats, who are a kind of 
gipsies, are generally jugglers, dancers and musicians, 
A natua is one of these Nats, and in English gipsy 
nautering means going about with music. Other 
attractions may be added, but, as a gipsy would say, 
‘“‘it always takes music to go a-nauterin or nobbin’.” 
Naubat, in the language of the Hindu Nats, signifies 
“time, turn, and instruments of music sounding at 
the gate of a great man, at certain intervals.” 
‘“* Nobbet,” which is a gipsy word well-known to all 
itinerant negro minstrels, means to go about with 
music to get money. ‘ To nobbet round the tem, 
bosherin’.”’ It also implies time or turn, as in tho 
expression “‘ you jal and nobbet,” implying “ it is 
your turn now to play.” Numerous other verbal 
identities are also cited by Mr. Leland, including 
the word boohda, which ‘in Rommany means an old 
man, while budha is Hindustani for old man. But 
Mr. Leland rests his strongest argument upon the 
term Rom or Rommany itself which he derives from 
Dom and Domni (a female Dom). The Dom caste 
is one of the lowest in the Hindu scale. You change 
D into R (a mere trifle in modern philological 
thaumaturgy), and Domni changes intg Romni. The 
Dom pariahs of India who carry out or touch dead 
bodies, also eat the bodies of animals that have died 
a natural death, as do the gipsies of England. Tho 
occupation of the Domni and Romni—dancing and 
making music at festivals—are strikingly allied. 
Mr. Leland was reminded of this at the last opera 
which he witnessed at Covent Garden, on seeing 
stage gipsies introduced as part of the féte in “La 
Traviata.” Whatever language howeyer these Aryal 
descendants once spoke, it is clear that their present 
tongue is English in its structure, so far as English 
gipsies are concerned. It is an English structure 
with foreign words superimposed, like slang. The 
little words are mostly vernacular, the construction 
and sequence in the sentence are pure English. It 
is said that within the memory of man the popular 
Rommany of this country had a grammar of its own. 
If so, that has vanished—preparatory, we suppose, 
to the race itself vanishing too. 

Mr. Leland has associated with the gipsies, and 
wormed out many of their legends, and sayings, and 
characteristics. Probably some of these were manl- 
factured to suit the demand. Ignorant and debased 
as the English gipsy may be, he is no fool in his 
way, and we can imagine the wink going round the 
camp fire, while the inquisitive ‘ Gorgio” was being 
instructed inthe mysteries of Rommany. However, 
Mr. Leland may be able to check his authorities 
some points. He has been round the German tribes 
as well as the English ones; and where he has found 
their stories tallying, he may reasonably set dow2 
those coincidences as yeracious. Sometimes the 








early years of life, 


similarity of character is striking. For jastance the 
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a" —— 
German, like the older English gipsies, carefully burn 
the clothes and bed of the deceased, and, indeed, most 
objects closely connected with them, and what is 
more extraordinary, evince their respect by carefully 
avoiding mentioning their names, even when they 
are borne by other persons or are characteristic of 
certain things. So that when a gipsy maiden named 
Florella once died, her entire nation, among whom 
the trout had always been known only by its German 
designation, Forelle, at once changed the name, and 
to this day it is called by them mulo madscho—the 
dead fish—or at times lolo madscho—the red fish. 
go with the English gipsies. One of them made to 
Mr. Leland the following statement in obscure Rom- 
many, Which Mr. Leland mercifully translates. 

When gipsy men or women die, their friends don't 
care to hear their names again—it makes them too 
sad, so they are changed to other names. All don’t 
do it—no—but half of them do so still. My boy’s 
name was Horfer or Horferus (Orpheus), but the 
children called him Wacker. Well, one day at the| 
great fair at the races, my wife Saw a large doll in | 
some window of ashop, and said, ‘* That looks just | 
like our Wacker!” So we called him Wackerdoll, 
but after my wife died I caHed him Wacker again, | 
because Wackerdoll put me in mind of my poor wife. 
This man subsequently said that after the death of | 
his wife he spoke to a girl of the same name, but on 
making the discovery he called her by a different 
name. ‘For ’twould make any one grieve to hear 
the names of the dead that were dear to them.” 

The gipsy’s religion is a sort of half-formed 
Theism, with some of the tenets of Christianity 
added. For the elaborately developed civilised creeds 
he naturally has no sympathy; he regards religion 
of the sort as a Gorgio invention, the creation of the 
stranger. But an old gipsy-woman told Mr. Leland 
that she neither told fortunes on Sunday, nor worked 
at any kind of labour. They burn ash fires on 
Christmas Day, in honour of the Saviour, who was 
born a gipsy. There is a pretty Rommany legend 
about the ash. 

The ivy, and holly, and pine trees, never told a 
word where our Saviour was hiding Himself, and so 
they keep alive all the winter, and look green all the 
year. But the ash, like the oak (lit. strong tree), 
told of Him (lit. across, against Him), where He was 
hiding, so they have to remain dead through the 
winter. And so we Gipsies always burn an ash-fire 








every Great Day. For the Saviour was born in the 
open field like a Gipsy, and rode on an ass like one, 
aud went round the land a begging his bread like a| 
Rom. And He was always a poor wretched man like 
us, till He was destroyed by the Gentiles, And He | 
rode on an ass. Once He asked the mule if He| 
might ride her, but she told Him no. So because | 
the mule would not carry Him, she was cursed never | 
to be a mother or have children. So she never had | 


any, nor any cross either. Then He asked the ass | mean it,” and the finale “ Fiddle de dee,” and are 


to carry Him, and she said yes; so he put a cross 


The fable applies to those half-breeds who pass as 
Gorgios among Gorgios, and as Gipsies among 
Gipsies. Once upon a time a Gorgio said to a 
Gipsy, ‘‘ Why do you always go about the country ? 
There is no good in what does not rest.” Said the 
Gipsy, ‘‘Show me your money!” And he showed 
him a guinea, a sovereign, a half-sovereign, a half- 
guinea, a five-shilling piece, a half-crown, a two- 
shilling piece, a shilling, a sixpence, a fourpenny 
piece, a threepence, a twopence, a penny, a half- 
penny, a farthing, a half-farthing. Said the Gipsy, 
‘‘This is all bad monoy.” ‘ No,” said the other 
man; “it is all good and sound. Toss it in your 
hand arid hear it ring!’ “ Yes,” replied the Gipsy. 
* You told me that only bad things keep going, and 
this money has gone all over the country many a 
time.” 

The stories in vindication of lawlessness against 
law are of course numerous. Once a gipsy was 
playing at cock-shy, and he threw a stick through 
the window of a great house and broke the glass. 
Came the policeman and said, ‘You must answer 
for the glass.’ But when they went into the house 
they found the stick had killed a mad dog that was 
going to bite the child of the mistress. So the lady 
gave the gipsy a gold watch and a good horse. 

There are many qualities which render interesting 
Mr. Leland’s exculpation of a fast fading race. We 
conclude with a little gipsy eclogue which is touching 
in its way. ‘‘ When I was sitting down in the forest 
under the great trees, Iasked a little bird to bring 
me a little bread, but it flew away, and I never saw 
itagain. Then I asked a great bird to bring mea 


be greatly regretted. 


of their author's previous efforts, which is no small 
commendation. 


Song of the Sea-breeze. 


department of this very goed work. 
patronage has rarely been moro deserved for a 
musical serial, and we trust it has been adequate to 





cup of brandy, but it flew away after the other. I 


never asked the tree over my head for anything, but | 
when the wind came it threw down to me a hundred | 


ripe nuts.” 








{J. B, Cramer & Co.] 
“The Miller and his Man.” 
forfe, 

‘The Miller and his Man,” a Christmas drawing- 
room burlesque operetta, capitally written by F. C. 
Burnand, with three songs, a duet, a trio, chorus 
and finale, preceded by an overture and interspersed 
with short bits of some melodramatic music. The 
whole of the burlesque is eomposed by Arthur 
Sullivan and James F. Simpson in a familiar style, 
and easy of accomplishment. The music is ex- 
cellently suited to the laughable words ; and may be 
performed in the home circle by five moderate 
singers and a pianist. The songs are entitled 
“Janette dear,’ and “The Marquis de Mineepie.” 
The duet ‘* No thanks to me,” the trio ‘ You don’t 


For voices and piano- 


upon her back. And to this day the ass has a cross | all effective and amusing. 


and bears young, but the mule has none. §So the 
asses belong to the gipsies. 
Nevertheless such recognitions of something in the 
shape of a creed never take a tight hold of the gipsy 
heart. Their beliefs do not get beyond the fabulous, 
legendary class: they are not impressed by them in 
any spiritual sense. That good friend to the tribes, 
the Rev. James Crabb, in his little book, ‘‘ The 
Gipsies’ Advocate,’ gave numbers of instances of 
gipsy conversions to religion, and of real piety among 
them, which occurre after their minds and feelings 
had been changed by his labours; indeed, it would 
seem as if their lively imaginations and warm hearts 
tender them extremely susceptible to the sufferings 
of Jesus, But this does not in the least affect the 
truth that in their nomadic condition the gipsies, all 
the world over, present the spectacle, almost without 
4 parallel, of total indifference to religion 

Mr. Leland’s book includes a collection of Rom- 
many stories and fables, wherewith they solace their 
wandering hours. Here is a story which recalls 
Esop’s fable of the bat and the birds and beasts. 
Royston rooks, it must be premised, is a crow with 
Steyish-white back. One day a Royston rook went 
amongst the black birds, and they asked him, 
“Where did you steal your white coat?” And he 
told them, “I stole it from a fool of a pigeon.” 
Then he went among the pigeons and said, “How 
are you, brothers?” And they asked him, ‘‘ Where 
did you get those black trousers and sleeves?” And 


“Ronald and I.” Scotch Song. The Words by 
Gorpon Campsett. The Music by Loursa Gray. 
The love-song of a somewhat wilful Scotch lassie, 

united to an easily caught up air, the effect produced 

depending entirely on the naiveté of the vocalist. 

There.is little Scotch about the music, which is in 


to its octave. 
The Lily of the North. Waltz. By C. H. R. 

Marriott. 

A new set composed specially with a view to the 
approaching Royal marriage, with pleasing airs, and 
well indicated rhythm. An excellent portrait of the 
bride adorns the title-page, taken from a photograph 
in tho possession of H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. 

Je suis prét. Galop brillant, pour piano, A quatre 
mains. Par M. Larvrnte. 

A good specimen of the galop de concert, and 
showing both thought and technical skill. Two 
good and equal players are required to do it justice, 
but so interpreted it cannot fail to please. 
Romantisches-Leben. Waltzes, by Kéter Béxa. 

A musicianly set of waltzes in the German style, 
with that peculiar restlessness which English 





he said, «I stole ’em from those wretches the rooks.” 





writers never successfully imitate: a failure not to 


G, common time; the voice part extending from E | 





They are quite equal to any 


(Durr & Srewant.] 

Written by Berarnics 
AbERcnombtn. Music by J. L. Harroy. 

Mr. Hatton has been very suecessful in this song, 


which has a good swing of melody, and runs on well 
from the first note to the last: 
words. Key F, 6-8 time, with a rango of nine notes, 
C to D. 


it just suits the 





[Enxocn & Sons. } 
The Musical Monthly. Songs. No. 12. 
The Same. Pianoforte Pieces. No. 12. 
The above complete the first volume of each 
The public 


the remuneration of the enterprising publishers. 


Tho list of contributors to these volumes comprises 
the names 
Francesco Berger, Frederic Clay, Ignace Gibsone, 
Ch. Gounod, J. L. Hatton, Jungmann, Kontski, 


of Franz Abt, Sir Julius Benedict, 


Kiicken, Levey, G. A. Macfarren, Walter Macfarren, 


Oberthiir, Osborne, Pinsuti, Randegger, Roeckel, Ch. 


Salaman, Sainton-Dolby, Silas, Sloper, H. Smart, 


W. IF. Taylor, B. Tours, Renaud de Vilbac, ete. ete. 





[Lamporn Cock. } 

J.S. Bach's Christmas Oratorio. Parts 1 and 2. 

The first two parts of John Sebastian Bach's 
Christmas Oratorio, (Weihnachts-Oratorium,) em 
bracing the Birth of Christ, were translated and 
adapted by Helen F. H. Johnston for the Bach 
Society, by whom it was first performed in England, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, June 13, 1861, under 
the direction of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, and 
afterwards by the Students of the Royal Aeademy of 
Music, December 13th, 1870, under the direction of 
Mr. John Hullah. The present edition has been 
edited and revised from the full score by Mr. Arthur 
O’Leary. It is very nicely and clearly got up. 





(W. Morey. } 

The New Moon. Ballad. Words by Dr. Can- 
PENTER. Music by Epwanp Lanp. 

A piquant song on an Irish subject, and worthy of 

its author. Key C, 6-8 time, compass nine notes E 


|to I’. 





{Ransronp & Son. ] 

“ Sir Ralph and the Lady Fair.” Song. Written 
by Witu1aM Jones Esq. Music by M. Keuurn. 
Mr. Keller is well known as the author of several 

good and popular bass songs, and the one before us 

will compare advantageously with any of its prede- 
cessors. There is a manly and unaffected tone about 
the words which has been well considered in the 
setting, and the song is free from the conventional 
mannerisms which ordinarily mark this kind of 

music. It is written in FE flat, 2-4 time, and has a 

compass of thirteen notes, G to EK. The accompani- 

ment is in good taste, and not overloaded. 





Who comes so graciously gliding along? Trio for 
uadies’ voices. The Poetry by Moon. The Music 
by W. F. Taxon. 

A tuneful and not difficult trio, which will form a 
welcome addition to the young ladies’ repertoire of 
concerted music. It isin C, 3-4 time, with a short 
modulation into G and A minor. 





[Werks & Co.] 
“Jenny and I.” Song. Composed by James 

Haxnison. , 

A tale of rustic courtship told in a lively air with 
refrain. It is quite simple and unpretending, and 
will please most persons. Key F, 6-8 time, compass 
C to F, eleven notes. 

Addio. Romance for the Piano. 

V. Konnarzxt. 

The melody is pleasing if not very original, and 
the arrangement effective and tasteful. It will suit 


Composed by F. 


the moderately advanced student, and is not too 
long. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Country Ornoantst. (You should have enclosed your 
name. )—There is no denying the ability of the gentleman 
indicated, though he may not always exercise it. He has 
had his share of vituperation, but has suffered most from 
his friends; and the latter are possibly answerable for all 
the shortcomings of their oracle, 





BIRTH. 
At Oxford, December 9, the wife of Frederick E. Weatherly 
(Brasenoge College)—a son. 





DIED. 

On the 6th instant, suddenly, Mr. Ellis Roberts, Harpist to the 
Prince of Wales, aged 54. 

On the 7th instant, after a very short and severe illness, Mr. 
William Coward, aged 47, 





Che Orehestra. 
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*,* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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Rubinstein has been reaping laurels at Milan. 





Miss Kate Bishop goes to the Vaudeville Theatre. 

The Alhambra Christmas piece will be ‘* Don 
Juan” by Mr. H. J. Byron. 

Franz Abt is writing an opera “ The Sharp- 
shooter,” for his next visit to America, 





A series of morning performances by the Court 
Theatre Company are to be given at the Gaiety. 





7 
The Gaiety Christmas burlesque is ‘Guy Fawkes,’ 
by Mr. H. J. Byron: Mr. Toole being the immortal 
Guy. 


The title of the Christmas piece at the Haymarket 
is to be * Agnes and Raymond; or, the Bleeding 
Nun.” 


The part hitherto sustained in “ Married" by 
Miss Hodson is now played by Mrs. Charles 
Coghlan. 


: 





Mendelssohn” has now made its appearance in 
Cologne. 





Dr. Westland Maiston is engaged on a new drama, 
in which the part of the heroine is to be made 
specially prominent. 


Ferdinand Hiller’s ‘Letters and Souvenirs of 


The ceremony of laying the foundation stone ot 
Mr. Freke’s gift of a music training school at South 
Kensington will take place on Thursday next. 





Malle. Granger, of the Théatre Francais, is taking 
‘* Monsieur Alphonse” to Brussels, and other artists 
of celebrity are playing it in the French provinces, 
Peppini, the best of Italian violinists, is now in 
Geneva, and contemplates going to Russia. Both 
as a soloist and in chamber-music he is equally 
eminent. 





The next production at the Adelphi will be « Amy 
Robsart,” with Miss Wallis for the heroine, assisted 
by a large proportion of the present Drury Lane 
company. 





It is rumoured that the winter Italian operatic 
performances, at St. George’s Hall, of at St. James's 
Theatre, which have been for some time in conten. 
plation, have fallen through. 





On Tuesday the singers of the Paris Opera, in. 
cluding Faure and Rosine Bloch, gave a performance 
of “La Favorita” at Havre, for the benefit of the 
families of those drowned in the collision of the 
Ville du Havre. 





Mr. John M’Cullough, an American tragedian, 
has purchased the late Edwin Forrest's well-known 
plays of “The Gladiator” and ‘The Broker of 
Bogota,” both written by Americans, and of which 
only the former has ever been represented in this 
country. 





There recently died the painter of the once famons 
panorama of London which old sightseers may 
remember was one of the features at the Colosseum. 
This was Mr. E. T. Parris, historic painter to the late 
Queen Dowager. He diedon the 27th ult., at the age 
of eighty-two. 





The Surrey Theatre is being redecorated and 
furnished by the Messrs, Lyons, and will open on 
Christmas Eve, under the management of Mr. W. 
Holland, with the pantomime, by Mr. Frank Green, 
called “ Jack and the Beanstalk,” for which Mias 
Nelly Power, Mr. James Fawn, Harry Boleno, the 
Elliott Sisters, and a real giant are engaged. 





Patti has enjoyed another success in St. Peters- 
burg, as a long account in the Daily Telegraph 
makes the world aware. But to what good these 
long accounts? They only state a foreknown fact. 
Why, even Albani in Moscow was recalled the other 
day before the curtain more than forty times. These 
exaggerations merely pass for an ordinary compli- 
ment in Russia. 





The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company 
have elected Captain Flood Page to succeed Mr. 
Grove, as secretary, at the end of the year. Captain 
Page has long been well known as an active membet 
of the executive committee of the Wimbledon Rifle 
meeting, in addition to which he acted for some 
years as agent to Earl Spencer’s Wimbledon property. 
Mr. Wilkinson will now become general manager of 


, | the Crystal Palace. 





We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. 
William Coward, which took place at his residence 
on Sunday morning last, Mr. Coward was brought 
up in the choir of Westminster Abbey, and shortly 
after his voice breaking, he received an appointment 
there as alto. He afterwards accepted a similar 
post at the Foundling Chapel, which he held to the 
day of his death, a period of five-and-twenty year’. 
He was a valuable and respected member of many 
musical societies, glee-clubs, &¢, and was always 
most conscientious in the discharge of his duties 
It would be difficult to name a better or more culti- 
vated artist in his vocation, or a more considerate 
and amiable man. 

A Swedish Vocal Quartet who have been gathering 
most favourable opinions in north Europe are 20¥ 
in Belgium on their way to Paris. They are said 
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possess the ideal of concerted singing—voices very 
fine, intonation irreproachable, shading perfect, and 
the precision such that the four singers sound as one, 
They sing in Swedish only, and their songs are purely 
national. They are shortly to appear at the Salle 
Herz. 


What has come over the dramatic criticism in the 
Standard? That which was once a byword of in- 
effectual verbosity has grown suddenly succinct and 
vigorous. The theatrical notices now express a 
distinct opinion, and can find fault sharply when 
need demands. So complete a reformation in our 
big contemporary is an event over which all lovers 
of the art should rejoice. 





Vieuxtemps has again declined the direction of the 
Brussels Popular Orchestral Concerts. During his 
stay in London last spring he contemplated retiring 
from further professional occupation, after the 
marriage of his only daughter. A severe rheumatic 
attack, from which he is now recovering, has 
rendered it essential for him to remain quiet in his 
Paris home with his daughter and her medical 
husband. 





The unfounded charge of embezzlement brought 
by Mr. Weippert the publisher against Mr. Alfred 
Plumpton the composer, was last week withdrawn 
at the Marylebone Police Court, Mr. Weippert 
making through his counsel a full apology to Mr..- 
Plumpton exonerating him from all stigma, and 
regretting that the charge had been made. Thus 
terminated a scandal in the manner that we augured 
from the first it would be likely to end. 





Professor Duncan’s place at South Kensington, on 
the 10th inst., was filled by a telegram, announcing 
that the fog might prevent his coming. Travelling, 
probably, was disagreeable in the City; and the 
Professor did not turn up. But a numerous body of 
young ladies from all parts had found their way to 
the Museum, and were grievously disappointed at the 
loss of their lecture. Ladies evidently are better 
hands at a fog than learned professors. 





Mr. Robert Jackson has just completed the clay 
model of a bust of Mr. Henry Irving, of the Lyceum 
Theatre. The artist has been highly successful in 
catching the expression of Mr. Irving’s features, and 
the result is a portrait which is at once life-like and 
natural. It is to be reproduced in marble, and will 
no doubt form one of the most prominent objects of 
attention in the sculpture gallery of the Royal 
Academy during the forthcoming season. 





There is a rumour that the old groan that Shake- 
speare spells if not ruin at all events loss, will 
shortly issue from Drury Lane. ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,” despite its attractiveness and the fact 
that it has earned general good will, has cost more 
than it is likely to bring in again. We expect some 
managerial announcement which will let in the 
light on this unsatisfactory state of Shakespearean 
appreciation among the theatre-going classes. 

A musical soirée and conversazione was given last 
Saturday night in the Tropical Department of the 
Crystal Palace, by the Committee of Art, Science, 


and Literature, the directors of the Aquarium and 
the President and Committee of the South London 


Microscopical and Natural History Club. Sir J. 


Benedict was the conductor, and was aided by Mr. 


Lindsay Sloper, Mr. Prout, and Mr. A. 8S. Sullivan, 


and (as vocalists) Mdme. Edna Hall and Signor 


Rizzelli. 


~~. 





The General Theatrical Fund will be over £4000 
the richer by the sale of Mr. T. H. Lacy’s effects. 
The portraits and fancy paintings brought in close on 
two thousand pounds; the theatrical wardrobe and 
Among the 
most noticeable pictures, Dowton as Sir John Falstaff, 
tealised £3 10s.; Lister as Endless, £6 6s.; Miss 
Fanny Kemble as Euphrasia, £5 5s.; Quick as 
Colonel Hubbub, £7 15s.: T. P. Cooke as Long Tom 
Coffin, 26; Miss Love as Lilla, £3 10s.; Mathews 
% Monsieur Morbleu, £8 15s.; Elliston as Waller, 


Prompt books a hundred and thirty. 


£6 6s.; Harley in “ The Sleeping Draught,” £6 6s. ; 
Munden as Dogberry, £10 10s.; John Reeve as 
Grizzle in “Tom Thumb,” £7; C. Kemble as 
Mercutio, £7 10s.; Buckstoneas Spado, £6 6s.; 
Vandenhoff as Sir Giles Overreach, £5 15s. 





The performance at the Haymarket for the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund will not only possess the 
advantage of Miss Helen Faucit’s Rosalind but of a 
cast of ‘‘ As You Like It” which comprises the follow- 
ing strong combination: Mr. Ryder as Jaques, Mr. 
Mackaye as Orlando, Mr. J. Clarke as William, Mr. 
Compton as Touchstone, Mr. Chippendale as Adam, 
Miss H. Hodson as Celia, Miss Litton as Phebe, and 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam as Audrey; other parts being filled 
by Messrs. W. Rignold, C. Wyndham, Egan, H. 
Russell, Webber, E. Bruce, W. D. Gresham, and 
Vollaire. 





Mr. Davenport Hoyt, known familiarly as “ Dolly ” 
Davenport, has died at New Oyleans. His Dolly 
Spanker in ‘* London Assurance” was a notable 
effort, so much so that the unthinking took his 
nickname to have arisen from that character's, 
though it is, like Lady Gay’s consort’s, merely the 
diminutive of Adolphus. His Jim Dalton in ‘ The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man” is memorable. He studied 
for the Bar, but left that pursuit for the stage, and 
since 1850 has been well known throughout the 
United States. His wife, from whom he was 
divorced, married Mr, Charles Mathews. 





The daily newspapers, always properly grateful 
for the meagrest mercies, have been congratulating 
themselves this week upon the Chancery decision 
which orders Mr. Tulk to pull down the hoarding 
round Leicester-square. Our impulsive contem- 
poraries see in this the warrant that the centre of 
the square will be forthwith beautified; “and now,” 
they add, ‘‘ if the Metropolitan Board of Works will 
only step in and purchase the space,” &c., &c. But 
judging from Mr. Tulk’s past obstinacy—or what 
Mr. Tulk might prefer to consider his firmness of 
mind—we doubt whether we are a jot nearer than 
ever to the beautification of Leicester-square. The 
owner must pull down the hoarding, and must put 
up a stone curb and iron-railing, similar to what 
existed previous to 1788. We are not personally 
acquainted with the boundary of Leicester-square in 
1788, but we suspect it was far from lovely. At all 
events nobody compels Mr. Tulk to attend to the 
condition of the area enclosed, neither to the Horse 
nor to the muddy rubbish heap which that noble 
beast commands. And to suppose that Mr. Tulk 
will voluntarily improve this space, or that he will 
care to sell it to the Board of Works, is to take a 
rosy view of Mr. Tulk’s intentions unwarranted by 
past events. The only certain thing achieved by 
the Chancery decision is that we shall regain a view 
of the desolate rubbish heap and the riderless horse. 





America like England can boast a Worcester 





mornings were all given to study, which was con- 
tinued after the matinée of each day and on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings. 





A reasonable demand comes from Australia for a 
sweeter songster than ever the old country has sent 
thither. ‘ Why,” demands the Australasian 
Sketcher, ‘ have we not acclimatised nightingales as 
well as sparrows?’ And then it goes on to show 
how inevitably Victoria must lag in the race of 
cultivated nations if it does not betake itself to this 
work. ‘If we ever hope to rear a race of native 
poets we must’ got the nightingale among us. If we 
want to give our boys and girls an opportunity of 
making love in its highest perfection, we must fill 
our wattle groves with the sweet bird of night, to 
teach them how to sing amorous descant aright. 
If we want to make Victoria dear to the hearts of her 
children, and add a new grace to our southern skies, 
let us have the nightingale, to sing the beauties of 
our adopted land and the glories of Australian stars. 
It is a matter of national importance, and Parlia- 
ment should grant whatever sum of money might 
be required for the purpose. It has granted ono 
thousand pounds a year for a head-quarters’ band, 
but the little nightingale would discourse much 
more eloquent music over the length and breadth 
of the land, wherever it could find a pleasant grove 
of trees to make itself a home in, than an,army of 
bandrmen blowing mercenary trumpets. A band 
plays for money, and wants money to keep it going : 
the dear little brown birds sings for love, of love, 
and to lovers, and would give us the most exquisite 
free concerts in our gardens every summer’s night 
in return for bringing it here and giving it its 
liberty. It would give us the oldest and sweetest 
music in the world—the music that Adam heard as 
he spake words of love to Eve, or, as Keats puts it— 


‘The self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn.’ 


We might not have them always with us, of course : 
in winter, perhaps, they would leave us for the sunny 
valleys of Queensland, and in the extreme heat of 
summer many would no doubt go further south and 
sing their love songs to the entranced ears of our 
fair Tasmanian cousins; but their proper home 
would always be Victoria.” 





Amongst the traditional scenes of the drama, pro- 
bably none plays a part more useful than the village 
festival. We all know the charming spectacle: 
peasant youths and maidens, clad in all the wealth 
of the dramatic wardrobe, are skipping around 
a Maypole: presently Baptiste and Lisette aro 
«discovered kissing behind a pasteboard hedge, and 
are drawn out with universal laughing, in the midst 
of which enters the recruitig-sergeant with his 
squad and whisks off poor Baptiste to the wars. It is 
a pleasing scene—a trifle monotonous now with 
repetition; and for this latter reason it might be 
well to vary it by substituting the rural Feast of the 








Musical Festival—namely the music meeting of 
Worcester County, which is held every year. The 
object of this organisation at its start was the 
improvement of church choirs; and convention 
after convention was held annually in this city with 
the church-tune book as the principal study, with 
an occasional sprinkling of opera and oratorio 
choruses. The first convention was held by Mr. 
Edward Hamilton, who for successive years shared 
the direction of the music, and whose influence has 
been invaluable. Slowly, but surely has the standard 
risen, assuming year by year more the character of 
a festival, till now it stands forth in bold relief, 
attracting the attention of musical people far and 
near, and promising to assume still fairer proportions 
as the years goon. From the study of simple psalm 
tunes have the members risen to that of anthems, 
chorals, &c.; from the opera chorus and selected 
choral numbers of oratorios, to the entire works of 
these great masters; and with their progress has 
the musical taste of the community improved, till 
now these master-works, presented in the grand style 
of the past two or three years, draw large audiences. 
The festival this year as last, has been under the 
direction of Messrs. Carl Zerrahn and L. O. Emerson; 
both admirable in their respective spheres. The 








Onion, which a correspondent of the Cambrai 
Gazette witnessed in the suburbs of Gouzeaucourt. 
| Every year, between June 24 and July 2, the 
inhabitants of the two neighbouring villages of 
Gouzeaucourt and Gonnelieu perform the ceremony 
of “turning the onion.” On this festive occasion 
three or four hundred persons of every age and con- 
dition dayce around a well in Sunday best, rigged 
out in ribbons and with smiling faces. The more 
they hop the bigger the crop of onions; and 
naturally they skip and sing till out of breath, 
always repeating the popular song, ‘Ah! qu'il est 
malaisé d’etre amoureux et sage.” Surely, all this 
would form a pleasant variety on the ordinary festal 
scene of the stage. It does not appear that that 
odorous esculent need actually be fpresent; besides, 
even if it were, surely a garland of ‘ well-turned’’ 
onions would add strength to the picturesque ropes 
of theatrical paper, roses. The well, too, would 
replace with a certain grace the too familiar pole, 
Finally, to complete the tableaux satisfactorily, it 
appears that this year at Gonnelieu, at the height of 
dancing, half a dozen gendarmes rushed upon the 
scene, suspecting sedition, and causing a general 
stampede among the disciples of the onion and 
a hasty adjournment of the festival. 
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CHRISTMAS WITH HANDEL AND BACH. 
Independently of the good things of this world, 
there is much plain common sense in the musician 
associating his name and deeds with the invisible as 
well as the visible things surrounding us. He can 
see somewhat clearer in matters of poetry, prophecy, 
and religion; grasps the nobler thing and sets the 
meaner in its true place; adopts the right use of 
labour and eschews the wrong; increases his per- 
ception of beauty and his hatred of ugliness; and 
obtains a mastery in the legitimate employ of the 
imagination. As an animal he is in his noblest 
form, and as a spiritual being in his right place, 
holding communion with the things above and the 
things below. At all events he becomes a star of a 
certain magnitude in the world, and there are those 
who are real suns, centring in their works light 
aud heat for all generations. Handel and Bach are 
in this epoch the two musical witnesses for the 
supernatural facts we commemorate at Christmas, 
and they find songs of rejoicing for the voices of 
nations. They probably entertained some glimpses 
of the good results of their labours, and both were 
well convinced that in music nothing is enduring 
but that which is associated with the faith in a 
future life. Bach worked directly for music in 
worship, Handel for such of a Christian public as he 
could attract. Both held absolute sovereignty over 
technical perfection; both possessed a wealth in 
musical material. But there is a great difference in 
the direct object of their labours. Bach’s music is 
the expression of his choir, orchestra, and congre- 
gation in the city church at Leipsic. He worked for 
his own time and for the living men and women 
around him. What he had to say of his subject 
was addressed to them, and to be played and sung by 
them. He wrote all his grand thoughts, so worthily 
to be expressed, to be delivered from the mouths 
and hearts of his neighbours and friends according 
to the manners and customs of his Church. In all 
his work was his own marked personal identity 
apparent. His spirit was both medimval and modern ; 
associated by great reading and profound research 
with the past; and by the simplicity and truth of his 
system, his clear and comprehensive technique, 
made sympathising and intelligible to all future. 
Handel, the prophet of a broader humanity, not 
bound to cathedral, church, or congregation, was re 
meved from influences which imperatively governed 
his great contemporary. His musical feeling was 
not less intense than that of Bach, his understanding 


perhaps quicker and deeper ; and he helda more experi-. 


enced apprehension of the limited intelligence of his 
audience. He was more considerate for frail humanity, 
thus he adapted his work to the capabilities of his 
public; his songs were adjusted to the means of his 
solo-singers; his choruses to the abilities of his 
choral staff; his score to the executive power of his 
orchestra. His melody was fully as expressive as 
that of Bach, his harmony as rich and gorgeous; his 
colouring as clear and contrasted; his pathos as deep 
and touching; and by compression and condensation, 
by a happy vernacular mode of delivery, short and 
decisive, he made all these great qualities far more 
appealing and impressive ;"and, in this way, kept his 
audience ever fresh and on the alert for his great 
points. 

His discretion was unimpeachable, his reserve 
marvellous, and his ever-ready thunderbolt over- 
whelming. Ideas of length, of detail, of elaboration, 
and of exhaustion, never crossed his brain. Handel 
casts himself into his subjects without any deep-laid 
plan, which become touching, earnest, supplicating, 
rejoicing, and jubilant, by reason of the immmediate 
impulse. He well knew nothing laboured could be 
of any interest to the public—a public which cared 
nothing for historical exemplifications of counter- 
point, and whose highest notions of a choral was that 
fearful ditty, the ‘‘ Old Hundredth.” The north of 
Germany had been for a full century educated in 
sacred music by means of the finest chorals in 
Christendom. In England this school wag unknown, 
the taste unborn, no master had taught it, no pupil 
studied it. It was not within the range of permitted 
work. From the time of Purcell to Handel there wag 
no consolation for the lovers of sacred music; out- 


side the cathedrals and royal chapels there was no 
reward and no hope for the composers, if there were 
any. The clergy refused to support that for which 
they had no occasion, and the public declined to 
foster and nourish those who could only offer that 
which was not wanted. 

Bach, no question, had his joys and sorrows, but 
every now and then he experienced his glorious day 
in the hearty performance of his grand anthem, and 
in witnessing its manifest power over the feelings of 
his choir and congregation. With Handel, at times, 
had he been of the temperament of a Weber or 
Mozart, there must have been fits of despondency, 
scenes of shuddering and sorrow, and the sharp 
pang of the stricken heart. Good for Handel was it 
that he had well-braced nerves, a uniform pulse, 
and both head and heart strong enough to assert 
their rule and abide theirtime. He had his moments 
of intense delight, which amply repaid him for all 
the agony and strife. Handel was surrounded by 
common workers and second-rate execution; by 
myrmidons in fact of his own creation—men of 
small, and mostly uncultivated faculties. His learn- 
ing was disputed, his superiority denied; but the 
instinctive preference, the instant popularity of the 
new thing, crushed all opposition and called forth 
general recognition. Had Sebastian Bach visited 
England and remained here he would, in all proba- 
bility, have passed a wasted life, He could have 
composed a wedding and a coronation anthem, but 
he would have proved a bad hand at “ water” and 
‘* fire”? music, and would have been bowled out of 
the opera house some twenty years sooner than was 
Handel. No prudence or foresight could have 
served him; no love or admiration would have 
attended him. Handel was an Englishman to the 
backbone, for he never knew when he was beaten. 
Once or twice in his life we fostered him here by 
starvation; but he neyer manifested hatred in re- 
turn, and forestalled ingratitude by leaving a fee to 
Rubilliac, the sculptor, for his effigy in Westminster 
Abbey. The unjust lowering of his genius by the 
spirit of detraction only set him to work the more 
industriously, and whether approved or condemned 
nothing altered the ruling purpose of his life—the 
assertion of victory in the land of darkness and 
ignorance. Nothing unbalanced him, for he was 
always stedfast and unchangeable. Handel, by 
reason of his oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah,” kept his 
name alive in this country, but the great works of 
both Bach and Handel slept undisturbed for a 
century after their death. Fortunately, the new- 
fashioned opinions upon art which arose in Germany, 
and were worked out in Paris, met with slow en- 
couragement here, and in place of dreaming about 
our Musie of the Future, England set to work to 
revive the Music of the Past. We created a distinc- 
tive society for sacred music, and the performances 
in Exeter Hall by the Sacred Harmonic Society 
have become one of the institutions of this country, 
and is a thing for all civilised Europe to hear and 
regard. England settled down upon Handel just at 
the period that Schumann and Wagner were invent- 
ing their pabulum for the Music of the Future. 

In Germany, Mendelssohn revived Bach, and now 
the compositions of these giants are foremost in 
Christendom. But it cannot be said their music 
has at this present time its full operative effect. We 
have no composers of sacred music of views and 
thoughts akin to those of Handel and Bach. The 
religious music of this time is that of mere sensation, 
and in no way connected with belief, or arising from 
a right use of the imagination. There is little or 
no desire for real beauty in church music with our 
modern composers. This school of music is now 
merely external; an address to every sense but 
common sense, and faith in the invisible surrounding 
us. Our grand composers play upon their auditors, 
not seeking to make them companions or friends by 
&® common sympathy or a communion in belief. 
This is neither Bach’s way, nor Handel’s way. No 
such principle could have made them the great 
workmen they were. It leads to a crownless life 
and an unremembered death. Nor is it any rivet 
for true fellowship in this world. Without waiting 
for the inspiration of a Handel, or the serene 





reflection of Sebastian Bach, it is possible to adopt 





—= 
the principles of action in which these two great 
men believed, and to which they trusted. Nothing 
is to be gained by putting art above religion, or 
supplying matter for pure sensation. This work 
is alike bitter and fruitless. The poet and the 
painter may be misled to entertain a broad and 
mystic creed, but no such luxury or license should 
be allowed the musician. If he works for no more 
than he can see, he is lost. To succeed he must 
follow in the paths of the old musicians, and labour 
as faithfully and unremittingly as they did, to bring 
to the minds and hearts of their hearers sensation 
and appreciation of the unseen. 








THE RENTERS’ ROW. 





Though Mr. Chatterton has been nominally 
fined forty shillings and costs for having by deputy 
turned a renter forcibly out of Drury Lane Theatye, 
it must not be acknowledged as yet that Mr, 
Chatterton was wholly wrong in doing so. This 
sounds paradoxical, but really it is only one of our 
beantiful legal fictions, which assumes that a ques- 
tion cannot be investigated to further issues until 
somebody is pro forma placed in the wrong. The 
actual pivot round which the nominal assault 
turned is the right of the renters to a free sitting in 
the stalls of Drury Lane. The right was once 
asserted and in some cases tacitly conceded; but 
that was thirty or forty years ago, and subsequent 
managers have so pertinaciously refused the right 
that since that time the renters have ceased to con- 
test the matter, and have quietly accepted the 
entrée to the dress-circle’ The reason that this 
stall question ever became doubtful is that at the 
time of the creation of renters—namely in 1793 
when funds were required to rebuild Drury Lane 
Theatre, then in ruins—stalls were unknown. By 
the original deed, renters were to be admitted to the 
‘usual audience part of the theatre,” excluding 
certain private boxes. Now the audience part of that 
time comprised pit, dress-circle, upper boxes and 
gallery; and the entry right of the renters to these 
places was afterwards confirmed by an Act of George 
IV. But in 1842 orchestra stalls were converted 
from the pit by Bunn; and the renters set up a 
claim to be admitted to these, seeing that they 
formed the ‘‘ usual audience part of the theatre.” 
This demand was contested by successive managers, 
though sometimes the point was conceded for 
quietness’ sake. But as before said, the dispute 
had fallen into abeyance for a couple of score of 
years, until Mr. Dauney the other day revived it by 
trying to force his way into the stalls. 

The question will be tried in its full bearings, so 
we need not venture a judgment upon its legal pro- 
babilities. Mr. Chatterton, it may be mentioned, has 
yet another ground of defence beside the plea of 
custom. He maintains that the rules and conditions 
of the theatre are legally settled -by the Sub-Com- 
mittee of Proprietors, and that this Sub-Committee 
made the regulation excluding the renters from the 
stalls, against which Mr. Dauney now complains. 
It is amusing to note an unoflicial plea for the 
renters’ interests. Mr. Chatterton, or any other 
manager, argues one authority, might curtail the 
public space as much as he liked; but ‘it is quite 
another thing when an attempt to limit rights 
acquired for valuable consideration at a time when 
the theatre was in its sorest straits, and when but 
for such help it would never have been built at all.” 
And again ‘‘renters being entitled to go into all 
parts of the theatre usually occupied by the audience, 
could not be deprived of their rights by an alteration 
made by and for the benefit of the managers.” But 
it was not exclusively for the benefit of the managers 
that stalls were made. They were made in order to 
bring more money into the theatre, to ensure profit 
for the entire enterprise, whereby renters and pro- 
prietors are likewise benefited. And this brings us 
to the gist of our argument, which is that the 
renters may be legally in the right to insist on their 
privileges and yet prudentially in the wrong. They 
are interested in the well-being of the theatre beyond 
their immediate right of sitting there: they have 4 
stake in the concern. As the theatrical specula- 
tion rises in prosperity the renter’s stake increases 
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in value. Here is Mr. Dauney who in Court 
admitted that he had given fifty-one guineas 
for his renter’s admission, but ‘it is worth much 
more since.” Why? Because under the present 
management the affairs of Drury Lane are flourish- 
ing; because the theatre pays; because Mr. 
Chatterton is able to keep it going and to pay an 
augmenting rent. ° Let Drury Lane close for half a 
dozen years, and Mr. Dauney would find his renter’s 
admission rapidly fall in value. Yet despite the 
obvious truth that the interests of renters and 
manager run abreast, we often find the former 
taking up a hostile and assertive position. It is 
these gentlemen who on the approach of the opera 
season worry the in-coming manager with their own 
privileges and rights and wrongs. Occasionally 
they make a foolish claim to be admitted to the 
opera in morning dress—they alone of all humanity! 
And there are intelligences among them, we dare 
say, who would rather keep out the opera enter- 
prise than be limited by it to certain restrictions ; 
and would rather see the stalls half empty with the 
chance of themselves gracing a fauteuil, than have 
the stalls crowded and be themselves forced to sit in 
the dress circle. With people so short sighted it 
would be a waste of time to argue; they regard the 
manager as their natural enemy, just as a certain sec- 
tion of workmen regard the capitalist as their enemy. 
Whatever can be squeezed out of the manager, 
coaxed out of him, or hustled out of him, is all to 
the good, even though the profits of the theatre are 
The discontent of the 
renters has long been brooding ; and it seems likely 
to break out into open mutiny. It is a pity they 
cannot be bought out altogether. They are a thorn 
in the side of managements, and they are not 
beautiful as a coup d’@il from the audience point of 
view. For if a particularly weedy ‘and malcontent 
group of personages is detected in the boxes or in 
the front row of stalls at opera time, and if the 
novice asks the frequenter who those blighted ones 
may bo, the answer is contemptuous enongh: ‘Oh 
that is the renters’ row.” 








CRITICS AND COUNTERPOINT. 





“Wilt thou have music? Then so you shall.” 
“Taming of the Shrew.”—Scene Ist. 


To tHe Epiror. 

Sir,—In common with most other people I have 
been accustomed to read the analytical programs of 
the Monday Popular Concerts, not with much 
critical attention, but with a general feeling of 
gratitude to the gentleman who provided us with 
the musical extracts and annotations therein; and 
who kindly guided us through the intricacies of 
classical compositions. It was not until last week 
that I was informed that for those annotations and 
extracts we were indebted to the “ greatest musical 
critic of the age.” How remiss, thought I, have we 
all been, in not reading those criticisms more care- 
fully, and in thus neglecting opportunities of weekly 
instruction in the profundities of the art ! 

I immediately turned to the first at hand out of 
two or three copies of the Monday Popular Concert 
programs I happened to possess. It was dated 
Monday evening, November 24th, 1873. I found 
the usual harmless conventionalisms: the “ first 
themes,” the ‘second themes,” the ‘ suggestive 
themes,” the ‘* beautiful themes,” phrases akin to 
the “delicious bits” for the ‘* wood,” the “ wind,” 
the “ brass,” the “bold modulations,” the ‘ masterly 
developments,” and the rest of the stereotyped trash 
ofannotated programs. 

But suddenly I came upon this: ‘ Concise as it 
is striking, the second subject is at once succeeded 
by a tributary :— 
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“And now (with this exhibition of ‘ double- 
counterpoint’) it might be supposed that even 
Beethoven,” &c., &e., &e. 

On reading that, I felt relieved. I had not been so 
remiss as I thought in neglecting opportunities of 


education. Can it be possible that the “ greatest 
musical critic of the age” whoever he may be, 
presents a common pedal note as an exhibition of 
Beethoven’s double-counterpoint ? 

With that “ exhibition’ I take my leave of the 
Monday Popular programs. I think it would be 
more charitable to the “age” to conclude hence- 
forward that the analyst is not the ‘greatest musical 
critic of the age,” but only the luminary of a small 
clique of professional writers in the musical and 
daily press of Cockneydom.—yYours, &c. cc. 
[To the musician who goes to a concert to listen, 
the analytical program, whether it be of the mystic 
and magniloquent school, or of the more common 
‘small potato” kind, must always savour of im- 
pertinence. Nor can the musician see that the 
public are to be ‘educated up” by the pompous 
pretentiousness of the one more than by the cack- 
ling conventionalities of the other. However, these 
types of program are accomplished facts: wutrum 
horum mavis accipe /—Ep.] 





RUBINSTEIN. 








To tue Eprror. 

Sir,—Fresh from a fine performance of a Monday 
Popular program, given in our Dome room by such 
artists as Biilow, Straus, and Piatti, I write to 
protest against the cavalier treatment of Rubin- 
stein’s wonderfully fine sonata for piano and violon- 
cello in the analytical program issued on the 
occasion, and which is identical with the program 
used at St. James’s Hall. The writer coolly says 
that Rubinstein’s playing and compositions are so 
well known in this country that no more need be 
said on the subject; and this contemptuous treat- 
ment is applied to a work yet but little known, and 
of which it will be sufficient to say that, performed 
between Mendelssohn’s E minor string quartet, and 
Beethoven’s D trio, Op. 70, itdid not suffer from such 
dangerous proximity. A great deal more might and 
ought to have been said on the subject; and re- 
membering from what quarter proceeded the savage 
attacks by which Rubinstein was hounded from this 
country, it would appear that the old animus is not 
extinct.—Yours, &c., An Artist. 

Brighton, December 9, 1873. 

[Our eorrespondent’s letter points a moral. What 


is the use of the annotated programs? and for 
whom are they written ?—Ep.] 








Bacn’s Curistuas Orator1o.—The next Concert 
of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, which is to 
be given on Monday next, the 15th inst., will be sig- 
nalized by the production of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio, for the first time in this country. It is 
certainly remarkable that so great a work as this 
should have remained unheard, and, except to the 
student, almost unknown in England—although it 
can scarcely be wondered- at, considering the 
unaccountable neglect with which Bach’s sublime 
setting of the Passion has, until very lately, been 
treated. The interest, however, which has been 
created by, and which always now attaches to every 
performance of the last named work, proves the fact 
that such masterpieces only require to have a fair 
hearing and a satisfactory rendering, to attain, ina 
very short time, a lasting popularity. It is by no 
means improbable that the Christmas Oratorio may 
become even more attractive than the Passion 
Music, being less fragmentary, and also naturally of 
a more jubilant character: the whole work is, in 
fact, a joyous song of praise and gratitude for the 
coming season, when all ‘good Christian men 
rejoice.” The vocalists announced to take part in 
Madame Otto-Alvsleben, 
Madame Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings and Signor 
Agnesi; Dr. Stainer presiding at the organ. The 
performance will be, as usual, under the direction of 


VOLESLIEDER AND THE FUTURISTS. 





In a recent number of the Fortnightly Review wo 
find an article by Dr. Franz Hiiffer on ‘“ Popular 
and Artistic Song in Germany.” On tho musio of 
the popular song, or Volkslied, the writer says 
little: the subject indeed is, in reference to all 
countries, but marshy ground to tread upon. As 
for the modern German * artistic song,” he traces 
its impulse to Beethoven. It was Beethoven, he 
says, who by urging in his great instrumental 
works, and particularly in the ninth symphony, 
the demand of a poetical basis for music, reacted 
inspiringly on his disciple Schubert, and through 
him on the progressive development of song : 


I, of course, do not mean to imply that Schubert's 
lyrical works. were originated, or even influenced, by 
Beethoven’s last symphony, which many of them 
preceded in time. But it seoms that in the mysteri- 
ous system of the reciprocating forces, called 
economy of nature, the energy of dramatic expression 
was entirely absorbed by the greatest of modern 
masters, and the only step in advance which could 
be made at the time lay in the sphere of subjective 
passion. To supply this demand, the lyrical genius 
of Franz Schubert was fashioned and formed by 
nature’s own hand, and it is to the happy coincidence 
of his birth being almost simultaneous with the 
literary revival of the Volkslied, that the artistic 
song owes its high position amongst the other forms 
of modern art, and at the same time marks an 
important step towards the ultimate amalgamation 
of poetry and music. 


The foregoing may be taken as an instance of the 
foggy lucubrations on music which sometimes come 
from German pens, and get into English periodicals. 
What follows is more intelligible and interesting, 
In the artistic song, says the writer, we have to 
consider three different forms of equal importance 
all of them known to, and used with success by 
Schubert :— 


The first and simplest of them we will call the 
‘*strophic song,’’ because, in imitation of the 
Volkslied, it repeats throughout the unchanged 
melody of the first stanza. Asa charming specimen 
of this kind I quote Schubert’s setting of Goethe's 
‘*Haiderdslein,” the tender grace of which is in- 
imitably rendered by the melody. Very different 
from this is what the Germans call by the untrans- 
lateable but easily comprehensible title of ‘* durch- 
componirtes (literally, through composed) Lied,” in 
which the melody follows as closely as possible the 
different feelings expressed by the words, and there- 
fore has to change with the varied sentiments of tho 
single stanzas, artistic unity being preserved either 
by a recurring motive in the accompaniment, or by 
the return of the first melody at the end of the song. 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Lindenbaum" may be considered as 
representative in this phase of lyrical music. 

A still more progressive tendency is shown in 
what we will term the “ declamatory song.” In this 
we closely approach the border-line “ music of the 
future,” one important principle of which becomes 
distinctly recognisable. The vocal part is here 
changed into a kind of emphasized enunciation, 
while the accompaniment raised to a hitherto 
unknown expressiveness, lets us divine the under- 
current of emotional pathos. Only where the 
lyrical feeling rises to a climax of intensity the voice 
breaks out into a stream of melodious beauty, made 
doubly impressive by the artistic demand which it is 
destined to supply. Asa masterpiece of this kind, 
and as one of the finest songs ever produced, we 
mention Schubert’s ‘ Die Stadt,” with its marvellous 
pianoforte bye-play suggestive of the winds of heaven 
and the sighs of love forlorn. It is. by songs of this 
order that Schubert has deserved the name of ‘lo 
musicien le plus poétique,” attributed to him by 
Liszt, a name which, at the same time, expresses 
most emphatically his claim to a place amongst 
the greatest masters of his art. 

Dr. Hiiffer goes on to speak of ‘ two living masters 
of song, both of strongly pronounced individuality,” 
Franz Liszt and Robert Franz, Liszt and Franz, 
he says, are both poets before they are musicians, 
The strength of their musical renderings depends 
entirely on the beauty of the words interpreted by 
them :— 

In composers of the last century we often observe 
how very little their music is connected with, and 
therefore depends upon, the underlying text, and 
even Schubert makes us forget occasionally the 
silliness of his words by dint of absolute melodious 
charm. But both Liszt and Franz are in an 
eminent sense masters of the modern, or shall we 
call it the “future” school, Their inspiration is 
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greater or less intrinsic value of a poem set by them 
may infallibly be guessed by perusing their music 
even without the words. Robert Franz was from 
the beginning conscious of the strictly lyrical nature 
of his talent, and with a self-criticism rafe among 
artists, he limited himself exclusively to his own 
sphere, without even attempting a flight into the 
regions of the more absolute forms of music. His 
works, amounting in all to forty-four, consist, with 
one or two exceptions only, of songs. But this self- 
chosen one-sidedness is not in his case a sign of 
limited power. In the narrow space of the song our 
composer displays with more than ordinary skill the 
most intricate combinations of musical art, and even 
without his editorial labour, the world might recog- 
nize in Franz the thorough student of Bach and 
Handel by the fine contrapuntal texture of his 
lyrical accompaniments. In the pianoforte parts of 
his songs, with the strict and independent guidance 
of their single voices, we also see clearly a strong 
influence of the Lutheran choral, which, ‘moreover, 
the composer himself is ready to acknowledge, and 
through which he traces his intimate connection 
with the Volkslied. Quite in actordance with this 
we observe in Franz a strong predilection for the 
strophic treatment of his songs, sometimes even 
where the altered character of the words seems to 
require the stronger contrasts of a new motive. But 
if in such cases we occasionally deplore the conces- 
sion made by the poet to the musician, we cannot 
on the other hand, refuse our highest admiration to 
the manner in which Franz, by a slight alteration in 
melody or accompaniment, produces the most 
striking effects of at once musical and poetical 
beauty. In one of the finest of his songs called 
Herbstorge (Autumn sadness), the sudden hope of 
a new spring is rendered with astonishing brightness 
by a slight change of the motive, and the introduc- 
tion of A natural instead of A flat. To sum up, 
Robert Franz is a musical lyrist in the most 
eminent sense of the word, without the broadness of 
dramatic passion, but full of sweetest sentiment, 
and unsurpassable in his rendering of the subtlest 
change of human emotion. 


As to Liszt, the writer of this article counts his 
songs amongst the purest fruits of his creative labour. 
Liszt entirely throws over the strophic treatment. 
As Dr. Hiiffer puts it— 


His music, heard without the interpretation of the 
words, would seem an incoherent sequence of beau- 
tiful melodious snatches interrupted by declamatory 
passages, and only connected by an indefinable con- 
tinuance of sentiment which occasionally takes the 
form of what I have on a former occasion described 
as the “leading motive.’’ The laws of tonality are 
continually violated by the abrupt introduction of 
the most divergent keys, and occasionally the metrical 
structure of the poem itself is obscured by the com- 
poser’s dramatic vivacity. Here we have reached at 
last the consistent carrying out of the poetic principle 
in music to its final consequences. The pros and 
cons of this radicalism are equally obvious. In one 
respect the sense of unity and consistent develop- 
ment in the musical part, 80 essential to the enjoy- 
ment of every true work of art, is in danger of being 
lost by means of the frequent intrusions of purely 
poetical effects upon the flow of the melody; but on 
the other hand the perfect blending of the two arts 
strikes the hearer with a feeling of beauty and 
harmony of a higher order, because it arises from 
the mutual surrender of two divergent elements in 
one common effort. 


Tho doctrine of the “mutual surrender” of 
something by poetry and music for the sake of a 
compound which shall bemore beautiful than 
anything which is compatible with the independence 
of either, is, be it observed, that of Wagner. 








AUDIENCES OF OLD. 





If theatres increase in London during the next 
ten years in the ratio of the last ten, we shall soon 
have a half hundred of the better class alone. But 
London was always fairly well provided with thea- 
tres according to its population and the taste of the age. 
The poorest period in this respect was at the begin- 
ning of the present century. There were already 
seven theatres in London in Shakespeare's time, so 
brisk and universal was the taste for dramatic repre- 
sentations. Great and rude contrivances, awkward in 
their construction, barbarous in their appointments ; 
but a fervid imagination readily supplied all that 
they lacked, and hardy bodies endured all incon- 
veniences without difficulty. On a dirty site, on 
the banks of the Thames, rose the principal theatre, 
the Globo, a sort of hexagonal tower, surrrounded 


by a muddy ditch, on which was hoisted a red flag. 
M. Laine has described in one of his books the 
habits and humours of Elizabethan theatre-going. 
“The common people,” he says, ‘‘ could enter 
as well as the rich; there were sixpenny, two- 
penny, even penny seats, but they could not see 
it without money. If it rained, and it often rains 
in London, the people in the pit—butchers, mercers, 
bakers, sailors, appréntices—receive the streaming 
rain upon their heads. I suppose they did not 
trouble themselves about it; it was not so long 
since they began to pave the streets of London; 
and when men like these have had experience of 
sewers and puddles, they are not afraid of catching 
cold. While waiting for the piece, they amuse 
themselves after their fashion, drink beer, crack 
nuts, eat fruit, howl, and now and then resort to 
their fists ; they have been known to fall upon the 
actors, and turn the theatre upside down. At other 
times they were dissatisfied and went to the 
tavern to give the poet a hiding, or toss him 
in a blanket: they were coarse fellows, and 
there was no month when the cry of ‘Clubs’ 
did not call them out of their shops to 
exercise their brawny arms. When the beer took 
effect, there was a great upturned barrel in the pit. 
The smell rises, and then comes the ery, ‘ Burn the 
Juniper!’ They burn some in a plate on the stage, 
and the heavy smoke fills the air. Certainly the folk 
there assembled could scarcely get disgusted at any- 
thing, and cannot have had sensitive noses. In the 
time of Rabelais there was not much cleanliness to 
speak of. Remember that they were hardly out of 
the middle age, and that in the middle age man lived 
on a dunghill. Above them on the stage were the 
spectators able to pay a shilling, the elegant people, 
the gentle-folk. These were sheltered from the rain, 


that only divertissements incidental to operas wil] be 
attempted. This interregnum in the glories of 
ballet will probably last for a long time, for the new 
Opéra is not likely to be finished before the spring 
of 1875, if indeed then. 

The theatres are doing wonderfully well. I hayo 
spoken of the success of “L’Oncle Sam” ang 
“* Monsieur Alphonse,” which is in either case ex. 
traordinary, vu the intrinsic merits of each work, 
Dumas is so elated over the favour accorded to hig 
comedy, that he has altogether forgotten his renup. 
ciation of stage work. He is now preparing a fiye 
act play written by his father, called the ‘Jeunesse de 
Louis XIV.,” and it will be brought out, for the first 
time in Paris, at the Odéon. Hitherto the censors 
have always stood in the way of its production. 


The Renaissance novelty of ‘La Belle Parfumeuse’? 
is a hash up of an old Offenbach piece, the new 
libretto being by H. Crémieux and E. Blum. It js 
however rather cocottish. Mdme. Theo’s admirable 
singing and acting contribute immensely to the effect 
produced by the piece at the Renaissance, and 
Mdlles. Laurence, Grivot, and Fonti, with Bonnet 
and Daubray, are also entitled to a word of 
praise. 

Two theatres—the Variétés and the Gymnase— 
have begun to admit ladies to the stalls; hitherto 
they have been churlishly excluded. And this in 
gallant Paris! Of course the gain in spectacular 
effect is great; the solemn black coats are now 
enlivened with bright contrasts. Talking of new 
comers, the lion market is rising of late. Wild 
animals as shipped on board from the Coast of 
Africa fetch, it appears, about two hundred and fifty 
pounds, while those who have been trained from 
youth are valued at twelve hundred pounds, and 





and if they chose to pay an extra shilling could have 
a stool. To this were reduced the prerogatives of 
rank and the devices of comfort ; it often happened 
that there were not stools enough; then they lie 
down on the ground, this was not atime to be dainty. 
They play cards, smoke, insult the pit, who gave it 
them back without stinting, and threw apples at 
them into the bargain. They also gesticulate, swear 
in Italian, French, English; they crack aloud 
jokes in dainty composite, high-coloured words: in 
short, they have the energetic, original, gay manners 
of artists, the same humour, the same absence of 
constraint, and, to complete the resemblance, the 
same desire to make themselves singular, the same 
imaginative cravings, the same absurd and 
picturesque devices, beards cut to a point, into the 
shape of a fan, a spade, the letter T, gaudy and 
expensive dresses, copied from five or six neighbour- 
ing nations, embroidered, laced with gold, motley, 
continually heightened in effect, or changed for 
others; there was, as it were, a carnival in their 
brains as well as on their backs.” 








FRANCE. 


Parts, Dee. 10th. 


At length the Opera question is decided to the 
effect that the French company is to alternate with 
the Italian at the Salle Ventadour. The new 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. de Fourtou, has 
brought in a bill for an extraordinary grant in order 
to defray the expenses incurred by the destruction of 
the house in the Rue Lepelletier, and by the necessity 
of providing for the temporary representations to be 
given during the period required for the completion 
of the new house. The director of the Théftre 
Italien asks one hundred thousand frances for the 
rent of his house until the 15th September next, the 
period at which his own short occupation expires, 
and one hundred and forty thousand francs as 
indemnity for the injury he will be exposed to in the 
performance of French opera on his own off nights. 
Whatever is done at the Salle Ventadour this winter 
will be on a comparatively limited scale. The 
orchestra will have to be reduced from its usual 
strength of eighty-five to sixty, in order that the 
stalls may not be encroached upon. It appears that 
the flooring of the stage at the Thédtre Italien is not 














strong enough to support a full corps de ballet, 50 











upwards. The costly nature of such property was 
recently a matter of some consideration on the oc- 
casion of transporting by railway, from Vienna to 
Paris, a cage of five lions,,which were valued ata 
fabulous price. In this instance nearly a hundred 
pounds were paid for the carriage of the cage con- 
taining the live stock, consigned to a theatrical 
manager in Paris. 

‘* Robert Pradel” at the Odéon is by M. Albert 
Delpit, a veteran author of three and twenty years. 
I say veteran, because M. Delpit has written fifty- 
seven pieces, out of which fifty-six have been 
rejected. He is great on convicts. His first piece, 
written at the age of eleven, was called the “ Con- 
vict’s Widow ;” and the hero of this present, his 
first produced piece, is one of the same class. 
Robert Pradel is an escaped convict, said to be dead; 
his real name is Comte de Livron; he devotes his 
life and fortune to a daughter, who ignores the 
relationship between thom. The daughter is mar- 
ried, and it is only when het husband becomes 
jealous of Pradel that the truth is discovered. The 
daughter then shrinks from her convict father, 
whilst the husband exclaims, ‘‘ The Count de Livron 
is dead!” Robert Pradel accepts the sentence, and 
retires from his daughter and the world. There is 
not much in the piece. When M. Delpit has 
written another half hundred plays let us hope 
he will begin to discover that incident is an essential 
of dramatic writing. 

A piece by Barriére and another by Gustave Flau- 
bert and Louis Bouilhet are to succeed “ LiOncle 
Sam.” The * Branche Cassée” and “ Les Paris- 
iennes” are to follow the ‘ Quenouille de Verre’ 
at the Bouffes. The latter piece is to be a mode 
for all future fashions, a wonderfully “dressy” piece. 
The Porte-Saint-Martin is preparing “ L’ Orpheline,” 
by D’Ennery, the author of “ Le Centenaire ;” and 
M. Gondinet, the author of “ Libres,” has written 
another great drama, ‘Jean de Nivelles.” 


A one-act opéra ‘comique by Ernest Reyer is a 
interesting revival at the Opéra Comique. ‘This is 
“ Maitre Wolfram,” a work full of happy inspl- 
rations, of which the airs ‘Douce harmonie” and 
“J'ai dit & toute la nature” are specimens. The 
instrumentation on the other hand is rather heavy, 
though clever in parts. The overture is ambitious 
but suffers from incoherence. A romance sung by 
Malle. Chapuy could hardly be more charming and 








is nightly encored. 
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LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





HERR BANDMANN AGAIN. 

Herr Bandmann, tragedian, was summoned before 
the Plymouth magistrates on Saturday for assaulting 
Mrs. Margaret Mott, who plays under the name of 
Miss Montaigne, the first lady of the Plymouth 
Theatre Company. Herr Bandmann, who fulfilled 
a starring engagement at that theatre last week, 
played Narcisse, and Miss Montaigne complained 
that when in the third act, as the Marquise de 
Pompadour, she did not sit down quickly enough, 
the tragedian pushed her violently on to the seat, and 
that afterwards, when she died in his arms, he 
pinched her badly in the side. The defence was, 
that Herr Bandmann had not used more force than 
was necessary to the proper playing of his part. 
Medical evidence of slight bruises was given. Mr. 
Otway, low comedian, gave it as his opinion, that too 
much violence was used, whilst Mr. Honeysett, 
another actor, said that Herr Bandmann’s action was 
necessary to hide Miss Montaigne’s bad acting. The 
ease, which lasted nearly three hours, was ultimately 
dismissed. 

THE RENTERS’ CASE. 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and a special jury 
were on Friday occupied in the consideration of the 
action * Dauney v. Chatterton,” in which the plaintiff 
a Chancery barrister and one of the renters of Drury 
Lane Theatre, sought to recover damages for an 
assault alleged to have been committed in that 
building, of which Mr. Chatterton was the lessee. 
The plaintiff, on the 27th March last, went to the 
theatre, signed his name as a renter, and went to 
the dress-circle. The seat allotted to him, however, 
was an inconvenient one, and therefore he said that 
he would go to the stalls. He went and asked fora 
vacant stall, and was assigned No. 90. Thestallkeeper, 
however, demanded a payment of 2s., which the 
plaintiff refused to pay, asserting his right to a seat 
as a renter without any payment. A policeman 
came up and laid hold of the plaintiff when he 
attempted to force his way in; and another policeman 
coming up the two of them turned him out. Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine, in opening the defendant’s case, 
said that -when the stalls were first constructed 
some few of the renters had in a way claimed the 
right to sit there; but the manager always denied 
any such right, though in some instances he said 
that if they were quiet he would let them remain 
there. Soon, however, any show of asserting any 
such right died away, and for between thirty and 
forty years no one renter had claimed to go into the 
stalls without payment. This being so, it would be 
submitted to the jury that any rights which might 
have existed had been waived. Ultimately a formal 
verdict was entered in favour of plaintiff, subject to 
the opinion of the full Court upon a special case. 
A discussion then arose as to whether the verdict 
should be for 40s,, or only for 1s. ; and in the end it 
was entered for the former sum. 


THE VICTORIA THEATRE COMPANY. 

The Vice Chancellor’s Court was made on Tuesday 
the scene of a petition for winding-up the Victoria 
Theatre Palace Syndicate. It appeared that the 
success of the Alhambra tempted a number of people 
to subscribe towards the purchase and transformation 
ofthe Victoria Theatre. The theatre was purchased, 
and for some time performances were held, and the 
undertaking carried on; eventually, however, it fell 
through, and the present petition was presented by 
creditors for an order to wind up. The petition was 
opposed by the subscribers to the enterprise, who 
contended that the money was advanced to Messrs. 
Moore and Delatorre as creditors on their personal 
responsibility, and without any idea of a partnership 
being constituted. But the Vice Chancellor ruled 
that a partnership had been constituted; for each 
subscriber was to receive £300 for every £100 paid 
inby him. They were thus to share in the profits, 
and there could be no doubt that there was such an 
association as to afford a clear ease for the ordinary 
winding-up order, which must therefore be made as 
prayed. 

A MUSICIAN’S CLAIM. 

Mr. W. H.C. Nation has gained a suit at the 
County Court. He was sued by Mr. Rutter for three 
guineas, due and owing for setting to music the 
Words of a song called the ‘* The Happy Blossoming 
Shore.” The defence was that Mr. Nation had never 
thought of paying anything to the composer, and 
had never authorised anybody (Gibson was named) 
to promise the plaintiff any remuneration. The 
Judge said that the defendant was liable, and gave a 
verdict for Mr. Nation. 





Buitisn ConueGe oF Heattu, Evston Roap, Lonpoyx.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison's medicines are the Words ‘* Morison's 
Universal Medicines, *engraved on the Government stamp in 


~CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already oxisting 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London thero 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second _sese,, Pianofortes . . 
Third - Pianofortes . . by ERARD. 
Fourth _e,, Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the’ usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, CotLarp 
Erarp, and Krrxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select, 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
, AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 


increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Sramer, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreet, Crry. 





— letters on a red ground, to counterteit which is felony 
sbruary, 1872, Signed, Monson & Co. 


J. B, CRAMER & (O., West Street, & Western Roap, Briauton, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO. ba J. B. CRAMER & CO. ’S lg. E B. CRAMER & CO's 


PIANOFORTES. AMERICAN ORGANS. 


28 GUINEAS. 
FLARES = EB; 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in 


£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
€4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
TTAGE PIANOF OTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 48, per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


CO 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


+,” This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 


Trichord. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EYROPE.) 
$207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


’ 








0.—44 Octave Melodeon, with packing 


CONG i vcvicrcevtedesivaccecs 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- . 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 = 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

tO sakseecaebuetences 18 * 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 te 
4,—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 i 


4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 


(in place of Tremolo)... - 85 aa 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 

Ressweod or Walnut........ 35 PA 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

Tremolo) ..... ‘Sense wanes —.” « 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXEFA) wcccccccocccvvccecs . a - 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 

GPs cc eccceaesasbesacnsd . 60 od 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

BORE) .. vc cccene ir ty gi te 60 ve 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Sw ell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 35 s 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ..........4. 40 ‘ 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Sw ell, 

é; and Knee Swell ............ 45 Pa 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 és 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ™ 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 os 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 oa 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 re 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Back BloweF .2.06.0ccccsece 100 


11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower ........ nears 125 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


” 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stugfed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 

Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELPAaT 


HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8; 
MAHOGANY, £9 9s. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 


Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Light Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. | 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

Yo. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. ] 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. J 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression.. Sourdine, 


With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WAL NUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion, Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. I 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 


’ No. 10, 
OAK, £70; ROSE WOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- —s Stops. (Two ‘Keyboards, 


Forté. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. vo 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





“ 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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J.B. CRAMER & 00.8 PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





. ALBRECHT. 

WAVERLEY. Valse Briliante 
J. ASCHER 

D ANS LES NUAGES. 

Song "’) 
MEREDITH BALL. 

BLANCHE! Redowa 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 

SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop.. Perr rirrreryy 

LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)............ seecce 
OSCAR BERINGER. 

SCOTCH AIRS. 
J. BERTRAM 

QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s RN 

FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) . 

LA FARFALLA...........04. (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 

VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ...... 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 

LA CARESSANTE ..ccccccccccscccccscccces ‘i 

WEDDING MELODY ..........ee0.. vr rere 

‘MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) .......cccssccscecess eee 
P, DE VOS. 

LOIN DE TOI. Méditation .......... eee 
G. FERRARIS. 

POLONAISE ...... 

NE 5 C56 dha uitedinin argon vei endie's cases cooabeeegs é 

GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ........ Satbeveqouceece ° 

DANSE VILLAGEOISE ...... Caseeees ihennteeeedtbebak 

DREN FA 06 6062 5.0 606055 cr cerwanre oceees edseseserentad 

PASTORALE 
RICHARD HARVEY. 

EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish -~ gull aaseien oe 

KITTY TYRRELL.......... ditto . 


Doe P eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ey 


(Fantasia on Benedict’s “‘ Bride of 


(Brilliant Fantasia) . secceees 


THE ROSE TREE ........ di 

BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. 

THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. 
ALFRED JAELL. 

CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU .........ceeseees 

MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. 
M. JUNOT. 

TINY MITE MAZURKA 
J. KIRNBERGER. 

CAPRICCIO (in E minor).... 
M. LAFUENTE. 


“Trish Sketch” 
‘* Trish Sketch ” 


OR Wi cbbenecses 


COHORT HOSE ee ee eeeeee 


LK, PUNE REE Spe tnsoesrescceevennateee peesboaeses eee 

LE BON RETOUR .ccccccccccccece Caen sesinsnas eeevcee 

WETOILE ROUGE ......... eeebeeee se eeeeccoesccccece 
J, LEMMENS. 

VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium)..., 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 

LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop ........cceccccscccssces 

DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX, (Air Favori de Louis XIV). 

TL SOSPIRO, _ Valse... s-sccececece ooeeeesearnsasesoens 

LA V@iU A LA MADONE .........: err ry eeveee 

MARSCH-TZIGANE ............4. phi sev ebinns seesaw 

MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet). Cee eeceeccccceees 


E. PALADILHE. 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle)..........ceeeeeeees 
BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle . 

A. RENDANO. 

DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique .... 


eeeeeeeeee 


LAURA........ Ce eeeececsesecs Co eeerevesececsoccceces ee 
NAPOLITAINE ........ be sebecodceececce Oe cecccccseboccn 
CHANT DU PAYSAN......... eeeeeee Cecccces eeeececcas 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA...........se00. Ceeeveccccsees 


A LA CAMPAGNE. PensGe Musicale .................. 
HOMMAGE A wERE ESOS. Trois petites piéces. (Complete) 


SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites pidces)........+.+6 
INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2. i$ re PPETeTTreriy: 
A LA MONTAGNE ( 8. ie 9 peeueoeoenen 
VALSE CAPRICE ...........+ CHP e Vo SECb docccceechbdbede 


DUETTINO. No. 1, Op. obs eccseccccceccese eoevene ee 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op. 18 .ececesccvcvceccoees 
RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op.18 cccsccccccccsccceccccese 


J. ROMANO. 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op. 177........ 
ROCTURRE ccteveseservecersevcess sees Op. 176 wosceses 


BONHEUR INATTENDU 
H. ROSELLEN. 
TRISTE EXILE! 
J. RUMMEL. 
GALATEA WALTZ. 
LA CHARMANTE. 
sharmante ”’) 


i iecceaeeadecake 
TPMMOOIUION « 0 6.0 00:604604800400000800 


(H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) . 
(Transcription of Sullivan’s “Oh! ma 


COHORT He eee eee eee ee 


s. a. 
4 0 
40 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
40 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
A 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
8 0 
4 0 
4 0 
38 0 
8 0 
8 0 
BO 
8 0 
8 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
8 0 
8 0 
4 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8.0 
4 0 
40 
5 0 
40 
4 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
3.0 
8 0 
8 0 
5 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
40 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
4 0 
40 
40 
4 0 
40 
40 





MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 
WEBER'S CONCERTSTUCK.........44. Peeecceccccs eeeee 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG .........2.ccceecees ee 


LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie bignoane ceeees 


UN BALLO IN geieeeqers Recueil de l’Opera, No. 1.. 
IL TROVATORE.......ee008 ditto —— eee 
LA TRAVIATA ...... chee ditto no, Becee 
BED WUMMOOO occcacncssvac ° ditto a Rrs-a 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto a Divi 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto 6 Cesae 
PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche ...... sb 60055004000000400068 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne ......... eerry yr cevcesneseé 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
WE OF TEMPEH 2. ccccccccccccccceces obnensesee eens 
yo all .kes Leds debd.osbdcbeesqedeedbotens 
Cc. W. SMIT 
THREE ‘MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 
Countess of Somers) .....eccccccsccccesecees Soeeeoce 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ...... 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice..... eee ccscccccsecescees eee 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE ...........ee00. eseaeese Pore 
RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duet ...........5. re 
ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
MIO COEIM. WO. Lis ccwecccccecsscccrcescscesece verre 
a ” esas eeeeseeee See eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee . 
J. T. SURENN 


CL ASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 


No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2. ..seeeseee 
~ = Ditto eS ers eon 
» 3. Ditto 19 Beng be wee evvees 
” 4, Ditto ” 4, ” 4. eereeeeeee 
» 5. Ditto a So ee Sere eee eT 
” 6. Ditto ” 6 ” 5. seoeeeeeeee 


BEETHOVEN SERIES :-— 
No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26...e.-e0.4 
», 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3. .....eeeeeee 
» 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 Pl nes ehee mee ee 
» 4 ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20...........06. 
» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE), Op. 18 
» 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. TY ceeeceseseee 
Sacrep Series :— 
No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn)... 
» 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) ........... 
» 38. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel). 
» 4 LA OARITA. (Rossini.) ....... > 
» 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) . 
“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. 
8S. THALBERG. 
TARANTELLE .... 
eS: OR | rr 
ADELAIDE ......ceees 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
WANDERING THOUGHTS, Caprice ..sssscsceeeseeees 
MORNING SUNBEAMS.......... 4665006000 008006 060000 
DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ....sscevessscvveene 
A. TOLSTOY. 
TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES .......eseeeeeeenses 
ERNEST TRAVERS. 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
introduction PTUOURERERERE EERE EEE 
TREKELL. 
BOURREE (in F major) PSU TERE EEE EEE eee 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte ....ccccscccsccccecesvscccscvece 
THIS MAGIO HARP .cccceccccscccscccscsvccces 
LULLABY ee eereee PoP eee Pe eP eee Eee eee eee eee eee 
LES EOCLAIREURS .v...cccccccccscvcccscicacccsccecers 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE ......seeeeeeeees 
LE PETIT TAMBOUR  ......cceecseeesess 
LA ORACOVIENNE ...cccccccccvccccccvcccnsccecccsoees 
LIEBER AUGUSTIN  ...cccccccccvscccccsevesccccccsece 
VALIQUET. 
LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera....e..++ 
MICHAEL WATSON 
QUI VA LA, Grand galop do Concort..ccsssseesevveveses 
J. M. WEHLI. 
RIPPLING WAVES. Ca rice eeeeeew ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch ........esseee0. 
WIEGENLIED. aoa range heage Coevcceececesece 
ELFIN WHISPE eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
DAIS , eeeee ...No. 1. Forest Flowers eeeeeeeeeenre eee 
FORGET-ME-NOT.. ” 2. ditto Co eeeererereesesseseee a 
HAREBELL ...e00 5, 3. 


eeeeve 


(Haydn)|...-.sseceeees 


Pee eee eH EHH HH EE EEE 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee | 
eeeee 


J. T. 


eee reeeee 





ditto TORE UU PURER SEEREE SEES | 
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GEORGE WOODS & CO.’S 


PARLOUR AND 


Are unequalled for Purity and Beauty of Tone, 
Their peculiar and interior arrangements give them 
extraordinary power. ‘Their more 
varied and charming in their effects than any organ 
and their facilities for combivation are 


Solo Stops are 


now made, 
boundless. 


Their Cases are of the most graceful design and 
perfect finish, and constructed in the most thorough 
and durable manner. 


These organs have received the most flattering 


encomiums from all who have examined them, and , 


are pronounced by all the best musicians who have 
tested them to be the finest Organs ever offered in 
this country. 


AMERICAN MADE 





MANUFACTORY : 


CAMBRIDGHPORT, MASS. U.S.A. 


CHAPEL ORGANS. 


The Profession and Public generally are earnestly 
invited to examine these beautiful instruments gt 
our own or Agents’ warerooms, and compare them 
with other instruments of their class. 

Our Illustrated Circular, containing Choice Music 
and full perticulars of the Organs, will be sent post 
free to any address. 

Agents wanted in every City and Town in Great 
Britain and the Colonies. 





The latest and most valuable invention in Musica] 
Instruments, the ‘‘PIANO ORGAN,” a combina. 


. tion of Pianoforte and Organ in one instrument, 


Possessing the most surprising capacity for the 
production of orchestral effects. 





A GREAT VARIETY OF ORGANS ARE ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS, 


33, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE; 


ALSO AT AGENTS’ WAREROOMS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 


MILLER AND HIS MAN, 


A CHRISTMAS DRAWING-ROOM EXTRAVAGANZA. 
WRITTEN BY 
F. C. BURNAND, 
with £ONGS br 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
The Incidental Music Composed and -Adapted by 
JAMES F. SIMPSON. 
Paice 2s. 6d, Nxt. 
London: J. B, Caamen and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW SONGS. 








O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdmme, Titiens) .. 
The Fairy answer 


eee ee eee eee UCC ee eC C CeCe eee) 


AMATO! oc ccccccccccccccce se cee ce ceceeceecs ceccee 


London : J. B. Caamzrn & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS, 





4 0| The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ....sesesssecvee 4,0 
4 0| The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 40 
4 0| The above are suitable for cither Contralto or Baritone voices, 


T. once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......cesceccsccececssecses 40 


a 





The night closes o'er her. 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


—_— 


(Sung by Mdme, Rudersdorff). 


London: J, B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


40 


eae, oviccceceys-00 bs bash ph esd eesemee 
Happy! (Sung by Mdille. Liebhart) .......++- » 40 Damask Roses.. hokesbd ce bes bee 
‘Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 0 list to the Song-bird .. ovcney pects de endenckoce ee 


The above six songs, - the csmedin of “y aetna 

















Little Maid of Arcadee . 40 Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
Guinevere | (Sung by Mille. Titiens), ‘in c and E flat . 40 moderate compass. 
The Sailor's Grave... 00 08 cece cececces 40 
Oh ! ma Charmante (French n Bone) cece ee 4 0 London. J.B. Cnause & Co., Regent-street, W. 
Ob | bella mia, seeeee oD » 40 VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEW SONGS. me -2 
London: J, B. Onawne & Oo., Sepaiainn,3 w. 
HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 
Raindrops ......cesesccececvesecccevetese beccdcccccces & 0 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. The Choice, im K fat amd gevssveseeervevereerenee AO —— 
Thoughts ! ie . hee de ger doggy Mir wp Pe SESS Oe o 
‘ Bi, meen 0 ui ng. ‘enor! oo 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ...... - 4 0} Spirit Love ....).-... sores 40 
Forgotten, (Sing by Mr, Sims Reeves). In Eflat &G.. 4 0| Twilight .... egrets A Ta} .: 40 Westen lta sense aie (sens a $0 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) ....... sosscsee & 0 Three Lilies .. Serene j PE Ps ema Me te Syed oe oe greet 
Oft I wander, (Mexs-Soprano or ontrato) « 40 Sa Fs sa coon ae 
My old love, “Remembrance” .. 4 o| Fiionds .....00 “Sbdieatod to Mame, Bodda-Pyne 4 0| Eventide, ‘Trio, (6.c-7,).. we ee eeeeeneneesees 





London ; J. B. Caamar & Co., Regent-street, W. 


London: J. B, Caaman & Co., Regent-street, W. 


London: J. B. Cnamur & Co., Regent-street, W. 








J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Printed and Published by Jamas Swirr, of 65, King-etreet, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co., 56, King-street aforesaid—Friday, Dec, 12h, 1878 
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